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Be a Farmer Next Year, Not Merely a Cotton Grower. 


HENEVER cotton gets very low there are always a lot of 

people to cry out, “Quit raising cotton,” and a lot of farmers 

who begin looking for some other crop “to take the place of 
cotton.’”’ Now, we do not believe that the Cotton Belt farmer should 
quit raising cotton or that he needs another ‘money crop” to take its 
place. Cotton is the greatest 


and when this change is made cotton will still be the great staple crop 
of the South. 

Do not be misled, either, by the advice some people are giving to 
buy no fertilizer next year, or by any of that sort of stuff. What you 
want is to have every pound of cotton you produce next year produced 
at the least possible cost. The 





money crop that Southern far- 
mers, as a Class, can grow. 
For the man who has been 
growing cotton all his life to 
quit all at once just because 
prices are low and plunge alto- 
gether into some other branch 
of farming, is anything but a 
wise policy. The cotton farmer 
doesn’t need to get unduly ex- 

cited because cotton prices are 
| jow. Cotton was a profitable 
crop, even this year, to some 
' farmers; it will be a profitable 
crop for a long time yet if far- 
| mers will only give it a chance. 
There are a great many changes 
sadly needed in our system of 
farming, but there is not the 
_ slightest need of a panic-strick- 
'en rush to untried lines of 
work. The kind of farming 
_ heeded next year is exactly the 
kind of farming that was need- 
ed this year,—the kind that 
The Progressive Farmer urged, 
—and the kind that good farm- 





GOOD COWS WILL PAY YOU BIG PRICES FOR YOUR COTTONSEED MEAL. 


Guernsey Cow, Pride of Sedgeley. She gave as a four-year-old, 9,166.7 pounds of milk, contain- 
ing 497.8 pounds of butter-fat, equivalent to 585.6 pounds of butter. 


way to do this is to make just 
as much cotton as possible on 
every acre planted. Reduce 
the fertilizer bill by reducing 
the acreage. Put half the land 
you expect to plant to cotton 
in peas or soy beans or pota- 
toes or some other crop, and 
then plant your cotton on good 
land, plant good seed, fertilize 
liberally, cultivate well with 
improved machinery, 
Whenever Southern farmers 
get to the point of making the 
fertility of their land their 
first consideration in the plan- 
ning of their farm work, and 
when they get to real farming 
with systematic rotation and 
diversification, they will not 
plant every available acre in 
cotton one year because prices 
are high and then hunt a sub- 
stitute crop the next year be- 
cause prices are low. And then 
cotton will be a profitable crop 
every year to the man who uses 


Courtesy American Guernsey Cattle Club. 








| ers here and there all over the 
| South are doing. 

Cotton is low this year, because our farmers went wild last 
spring and planted the biggest cotton crop in the history of this coun- 
_ try. Prices had been high for two years, and they forgot that a cotton 
crop of medium size almost invariably brings more than a big one. 
| They forgot, too, that the entire dependence upon a single crop, no 
_ Matter how good a crop it may be, is an unsafe policy. 

For all these years The Progressive Farmer has been urging South- 
ern farmers to reduce their cotton acreage, to farm their lands in a 
_ Systematic rotation, to grow more corn and hay and other feed crops, 
_ to keep more livestock, to give more attention to building up the fer- 
tility of their lands, to reduce the cost of production by making larger 
crops to the acre—in short, to farm so as to make their cotton a real 
“money crop,” a surplus crop, instead of having to sell it to pay for 
| fertilizers and mules and feed and “supplies” and clothing and every- 
thing else they need. All this we still believe was sound advice then 
f and now, but it does not follow that it will pay the man who does 
- Rot understand hog raising or dairying to rush into these businesses, 
» or that the man who has had no experience with truck crops should 
Change all at once from a cotton planter to a trucker. There is no 
; Sreat change needed, except the change from the present miserably 
| Wasteful cropping practice to a rational system of general farming; 





good farming methods, and a 
big crop will not have to be sold for less than a small one just because 
the farmers are unable to hold and market it in a business manner. 
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I mentioned the old Spanish sweet potato re- 
cently and wondered where I could get them. At 
once a friend in Virginia sent me a basket of 
what he called Spanish. But they are not the 
Spanish of my boyhood, but what is known in 
North Carolina as the Barbadoes, or among the 
darkies as ‘‘Bayduses.’”’ Fine potatoes, though. 
Then the same day I got a box from a friend in 
Alabama which are the real old Spanish, and I in- 
tend to try to keep them for bedding. This pota- 
to is a slim, crooked and ugly root, and never 
grown for market, I believe, but for quality for 
home use it is hard to beat. Then another man 
in Northampton County, Virginia, wrote that he 
could sell me eight barrels of the real Spanish. So 
it is evident that the old potato has not disap- 
peared. 





Several inquirers want to know more about Ber- 
muda grass. Most of these are in North Carolina, 
where the grass is common under name of wire- 
grass. It is not the wire-grass of the piney woods, 
however, as that is an aristida, but it is the run- 
ning, matting grass that grows almost everywhere 
in North Carolina and makes a fine summer pas- 
ture. But it is only a hot-weather grass, as it 
browns up and becomes dormant in winter. Some 
ask how to get rid of it when necessary. Plow 
it shallow and rake out all you can and then sow 
peas thickly and you will smother it out for it is 
sun-loving grass and will not grow in the shade. 
Mixed with Texas bluegrass (Poa arachnifera) it 
will make a summer and winter pasture, for the 
Texas grass is solely winter grass. The only time 
to plant Bermuda is in the spring. In the upper 
Piedmont section there are other grasses that are 
better than Bermuda. On the hilly lands there a 
mixture of orchard grass and Canada bluegrass 
(Poa compressa) is better than Bermuda. Ber- 
muda is the grass for the coastal section and fur- 
their south. 





Farm Work for December. 


winter is simply a time to rest and do noth- 
ing on the farm. Of course, the man who 
still has cotton in the field will know that there 
is work to do, but for every farmer there is plenty 
of work in winter that will render the coming sea- 
son’s cropping more profitable. 
* * * 

Look to the farm roads. If you have a long 
farm road leading out to the public road, and 
that road of yours is in an almost impassable con- 
dition, it will do you little good for the public road 
to be good, for while you could haul a good load 
on the public road you can not haul it to the pub- 
lic road unless your private road is made good. 
That is where the field rocks will come into good 
use to make the road solid. If you have no rocks, 
you can improve the sandy roads by covering with 
clay and, vice versa, can cover the clay roads with 
sand. The work of a large farm will be very 
much helped in a busy season if there are good 
wagon roads made all over it to the various fields. 
When I was farming a 1,200-acre farm in the Vir- 
ginia mountains and had rocks everywhere, I ma- 
cadamized the farm roads all over the place so 


that when crops were to be hauled in I could haul 
them. 


Pe wine is in the South too much of notion that 


es *¢ 


Then, look after the farm buildings and see 
that the stock have comfortable quarters. Tight 
buildings save feed, for if the animals are not 
sheltered it takes more feed to keep them in good 
condition. If you have made a good crop of pea- 
vine hay and have plenty of corn stover, you can 
feed some beef animals with very little grain. 
But it would be still better if you have a silo filled 
with corn cut at the right stage. I would not at- 
tempt to feed stock in winter without a silo. It 
will make all the difference between profit and 
loss in the feeding. There is nothing that will 
balance up corn better than the cottonseed meal 
that you can get in exchange for seed at the oil 
mill. It would be a happy day for the South if 
all the cottonseed meal made in the South was 
fed there in conné.vuvn with good roughage in 


the shape of pea hay or soy bean hay and corn 
stover. 


ss 
One of the important matters with many is to 
see that the ditches are open and drawing, and 
that the ditch banks are cleaned up of growth. 


Then, too, there is all over the Cotton Belt too 
much farming in patches with clumps of bushes 
here and there and gullies that ought to be filled. 
The gullies will fill themselves if you help them 
a little by dams at intervals. In many sections 
there are rocks on the fields that can be used 
profitably for damming the gullies and getting 
them out of the way in the fields. 
ees 
If you have cut your corn and cured it in the 
shocks, as you should have done, it will pay now 
to shred it. Shred it in dry weather and have 
the stalks well cured, but do not be alarmed if the 
shredded fodder heats a little. Let it alone and 
it will come out all right. 
ss 8 
Every day, if practicable to get on the land, 
haul out the manure made and spread it where 
the corn is to be planted next spring. That land 
should now be in crimson clover, and the manure 
will help the clover, too, and there will be far 
less loss than if it is kept in the stables or the lot. 
Get the manure out as fast as practicable to the 
soil where it will be feeding plant roots instead of 
wasting in heaps or spread out in the barn-lot. A 
manure spreader will be a great help and will 
make the manure go much further than spread by 
hand. 
ses 8 
Then, these long winter evenings are a good 
time for study and planning for the next season. 
Have all the work well planned ahead and all the 
tools and farm machinery under shelter and oiled 
and repaired so that there will be no delay when 
the working season opens. 
ss. 8 


If you still have bare land in the cotton or the 
corn field, you can still sow rye for a winter cover. 
It would have been better to have sowed it a 
month or more ago, but do not let the land lie 
bare of green all winter, for it will be leaking 
cash out of your pocket. 

s 2s & 


December is a good month in the South to plant 
fruit trees. The land should have been well pre- 
pared before this, but the planting can be done 
very well now. 

From North Carolina southward there is no 
better time for setting strawberry, blackberry and 
raspberry plants. The farm work is not pushing 
now, and every farmer should have his own fruit 
supply both of the orchard fruits and the small 
fruits, for when you have an abundance for home 
use, and some over, you can can the surplus at a 
good profit to sell in the near-by town. Have 
plenty of hog and hominy, but do not try to live 
on hog and hominy altogether, but have fruit on 
the table daily. You will find that there is noth- 
ing that so diminishes the doctor’s bill as plenty 
of fruit to eat. 

ss 8 

If you have no sweet potato curing house and 
bank them outside, you will have better success if 
you put a rough shelter over the banks, for the 
dry earth will keep out frost better than wet 
earth. 

The iate turnips, the parsnips, salsify and car- 
rots will all be better left in the rows where they 
grew, but will be all the better to have the soil 
thrown to the rows each side. 

My onions, the sets for which were planted in 
September, are now ridged up for the winter, but 
the soil will be pulled away in the early spring to 
let them bulb better near the surface. 

s 2: 


If you had done as I did in August and Septem- 
ber and sowed plenty of spinach and kale, you 
would now be, as I am, enjoying the greens. Then 
I have Green Curled Scotch kale from spring-sown 
seed. These are great plants, larger than a col- 
lard and, to my taste, far better eating in winter. 
I cut the beautifully curled leaves and they keep 
growing right where they stand all winter, and 
one plant will give three or four times the amount 
of food that a collard plant will. 

My Early Wakefield cabbage plants were set in 
open furrows, and so far seem to be doing well. 

If you want asparagus in the spring, and have 
a bed growing, now is the time to cover it heavily 
with manure. Every farm garden should have its 
plot of asparagus, and once planted and kept fed 
well, it is good for almost a life-time. 

Work the garden as I have often suggested, and 
you can have something green from it every day 
in the year. 





*‘Ma’am, here’s a man at the door with a par- 
cel for you,” said the new maid. 

“What is it, Bridget?’’ answered the mistress. 

“Tt’s a fish, ma’am, and it’s marked ‘C. O. D.’” 

“Then make the man take it straight back to 
the dealer. I ordered trout.’’—The Housekeeper. 


Extract From a Letter to Professor Massey, 


me or helped me to do. I have been readj 

your writing a long time. I used to read yoy, 
writing when you wrote for the Practical Farmer, 
I have been gardening after your plan for gly 
years and have had the best garden of anybody 
in our section. We will eat our last green snap 
beans to-morrow, November 3; have had a fing 
lot, if it has been so dry that some of my neigh. 
bors did not get one good mess. I have hag 
peas, tomatoes, snaps, corn, butter beans, cabbage, 
collards, and everything that grows in a garden 
that either I or my family like. I have green 
corn in the roasting-ear patch now waiting for 
frost. 

By the way, I tried out your plan on corn this 
year, too, and had a wonderful patch. I used 
750 pounds 7—4—8 guano, and will get 50 or 60 
bushels of good corn on land that two years be 
fore did not produce that much on ten acres. | 
used the smoothing harrow for the first time on 
my corn after it was up, and it was simply fine, 
I used it three times. I have been using the 
weeder for a long time, but no harrow. Will use 
it more. I am like Bion Butler about you, I 
guess, you have done more for the poor one 
horse farmer than any man that I know. I guess 
you are getting tired of such stuff, but it had as 
well be said while you live as to be said after 
you have passed to your eternal reward. 

rn. CO, Se 


| MUST thank you for what you have done fo 


Professor Massey’s Comment: There {s nothing 
more gratifying to one who has spent a long life 
in the effort to improve the farming in the South 
than to get letters like the above, showing that 
some one has been helped. In replying to 15 or 
20 letters a day from farmers all over the country, 
a large part of my time is spent. There is not 
any money in this, very generally not even a pos- 
tage stamp for the reply. But I enlisted in this 
work many years ago and must keep at it so long 
as strength lasts, and the reward comes in the 
consciousness that men are being aided in the im- 
provement of their lands and made more success- 
ful all over the country, for I get letters from 
farmers and gardeners from Iowa to Florida. 

Now, it may save some of these letters if farm- 
ers would buy my book “Practical Farming.” It 
is now in the second edition and the price has 
been reduced to $1.37 by mail. The Progressive 
Farmer will send the book. But do not under- 
stand that I object at all to getting letters of in- 
quiry from any farmer. I have become s0 at- 
customed to answering these letters that I would 
feel that they are forgetting me if they did not 
write. 

The Progressive Farmer is published for the 
purpose of aiding the farmers of the South, and 
every man connected with it is doing his utmost 
to make the paper indispensable to every South- 
ern farmer. And every farmer that finds the 
paper is helping him can do good to his neigh- 
bors by getting them to join our Family, and 
write me letters, too. I will promise that every 
letter that gets into my hands will get a prompt 
reply by mail if a stamp or a stamped envelope 1s 
enclosed. In no other way can I keep so close té 
the readers of the paper. Unfortunately, there 
are many things I do not know, but I will give 
readers of The Progressive Farmer the best I have 





Need of Farm Engineers and Demonstrators 


ANY of our country people have not been 
M shown how to provide certain comforts 
z which could easily and inexpensively be 
purchased or provided. There are probably thou- 
sands of farm homes in Virginia where either the 
men or women or the servants have to go quite 
a distance to the wells or springs to bring back 
pails of water for use in the house when it would 
be easy to put in rams, or gasoline engines, 
windmills that would pump the water into the 
house and into the stables. In many instances, 
all that is needed is to call attention to such waste 
of time and energy. ; 

It seems to me entirely practicable for the Vil- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute or the State Board of 
Agriculture to employ a farm engineer whose 
business should be to go to any farm in the State, 
when requested to do so, and show the occupant 
how to utilize his water supply for house 4m! 
barns at the least cost; how to plot his farm i 
the most practicable way; how to drain lands; 
how to inaugurate the labor-saving devices that 
spell success, the lack of which spells waste. 
Would not the increased efficiency and prosperity 
resulting from this work more than repay the 
salary and traveling expenses of such a man?— 
Superintendent J. D. Eggleston, of Virginia. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions. 


By Tait Butler. 

































BURNING OFF OR PLOWING UN- 


DER BROOMSEDGE. 


The Folly of Burning Vegetable Mat- 


ter. 


A Mississippi reader writes: 

“Some of the old farmers of 
this neighborhood say that you 
can not raise any oats, wheat, or 
corn on land where the broom- 
sedge has been turned under, 
and that unless the sedge is 
burned off before plowing, you 
will miss a crop next year. Will 
you kindly reply to this, for we 
notice that you say to plow ev- 
thing under.” 


The writer has heard many an old 
farmer say he would rather have a 
large crop of vegetable matter of this 
sort burned off than to plow it under. 
I do not wish to appear disrespect- 
ful, but this idea is about as absurd 
as it is possible for the mind to con- 
ceive. Yet, it is fairly representative 
of the folly of accepting a limited ex- 
perience, based on false practice, as 
a guide. 

When a large crop of broomsedge, 
which is coarse, dry or woody mate- 
rial, is plowed under immediately be- 
fore sowing oats or wheat in the fall, 
it may prove an actual damage to the 
crop. This is especially so if the sea- 
son is a dry one. If, however, the 
broomsedge is. plowed under a few 
months before the crop is sowed, and 
the land disked once or twice in the 
interval, the crop of sedge will be a 
positive benefit to the crop. Again, 
if the plowing is not done until spring 
and then oats or corn is put on the 
land as soon as it is plowed and with- 
out proper preparation, the coarse 
dry broomsedge may be an injury— 
that is, burning the broomsedge off 
might produce a better crop the first 
year; but if the plowing is done in 
the fall or winter and the land is 
well disked and pulverized next 
spring before planting, the decay of 
the broomsedge and other vegetable 
matter will be a positive benefit and 
will produce a better crop than if all 
the vegetable matter had been burned 
off before plowing. 

Our lands need humus-forming 
materials, and if ordinary judgment 
is used in plowing the vegetable 
matter under, any vegetable matter 
that will decay readily and form hu- 
mus will be beneficial to the land 
and should not be burned in any case, 
but always plowed under. 

The ‘old farmers’ have been in 
the habit of doing no plowing until 
just before planting, and when this 
bad practice is followed it may then 
be as well to add the other bad habit 
of burning off the vegetable matter 
from the land, but these ‘two 
Wrongs” do not make a “right.” 





KEEP THE PLOWS GOING THIS 
WINTER. 


During the cold winters when the 
8round is frozen or covered with 
snow the Northern farmer rests from 
Necessity. In the South a large pro- 
Portion of the small farmers and ten- 
ants also rest in so far as plowing or 
Preparing the land for next year’s 
crops are concerned. 

Each spring, at a time when all 
land should have been broken, thou- 
Sands of acres may be seen in just 
the same condition as when the crops 
of the year before were harvested. 
The result is, that there is a great 
Pressure of work and the breaking 
is not well done, nor is there time 
to harrow and properly pulverize it 
after it is plowed, however hurriedly. 
Even if the most thorough harrowing 
Were given, the land can not be put 
into as good condition for seeding as 


if it had been plowed during the late 
winter, at the latest. 

This putting off the plowing un- 
til time for seeding is also responsi- 
ble for the destructive custom of 
burning off all trash on the fields, ! 
which might supply considerable hu- ; 
mus if turned under. It can not be! 
satisfactorily turned under in the: 
spring with our small one-horse 
plows; hence, it is burned. If more 
fall and winter plowing were done, ' 
especially with two-horse plows, there : 
would be less fancied need for burn- 
ing up the vegetable matter in the 
spring and robbing the land of its. 
greatest need. Why not begin, at; 
once, to prepare for next year’s! 
crops? It will pay the tenant, or the - 
negro farmer, as well as the large, 
farmer. 








PASTURING WHEAT AND OATS. | 


“A correspondent asks if pasturing 
oats and wheat does not lessen the 
yield of the grain crops 

When these cereals are sowed for 
grain or seed this is the important . 
point to keep in view and the pas- 
turing must be done at such time 
and in such manner as to avoid in- 
jury to the yield. The injudicious 
pasturing of oats or wheat may re- 
duce the yield, but on the other 
hand, there may be conditions under 
which pasturing will not reduce the 
yield, if indeed, it does not actually 
increase the yield of grain. 

Oats are the most susceptible of 
all the fall cereals to injury from 
freezing, and in order to guard 
against this and obtain the largest 
yields, they must be sowed early in 
the fall, so that they will make con- 
siderable growth and obtain a good 
root before heavy freezes come. 
When this early seeding is made and 
the fall weather proves favorable 





they may make so large a growth as 
to be actually benefited by pasturing 
if this is done judiciously. In fact, 
if the oats are to be pastured, they 
should be sowed early and the pas- 
turing should only take place after 
they have made a good growth. It 
is not only important that the pas- 
turing cease sufficiently early in the 
spring to enable the crop to mature 
under the most favorable conditions, 
but at no time should they be pas- 
tuerd so closely as to expose them 
to greater danger from severe frosts. 

The chief injuries from pasturing 
are (1) too close pasturing during 
severe weather, thus exposing the 
plants to greater danger of winter 
killing; (2) too late pasturing in the 
spring, thus retarding the maturity 
of the crop and exposing it to danger 
of unfavorable weather conditions; 
and (3) pasturing during wet weath- 
er, thus causing injury from tramp- 
ing. : 

If the oats are sowe@ @arly and 
make a good growth, pa ing will 
not reduce the yield if di8tontinued 
early enough in the spring, if they 
are not grazed too closely and the 
stock are kept off heavy lands when 
they are wet. 





ILLUSTRATING PRACTICAL EDU- 
CATION IN THE SCHOOLS. 


A teacher who was present sends 
us a very interesting account of the 
address of Prof. E. E. Balcomb, of 
the State Normal and Industrial Col- 
lege, at the meeting of the North 
Carolina Teachers’ Assembly a few 
days ago. Professor Balcomb’s paper 
was excellent, but even more notable 
was the actual demonstration of his 
argument that education of a prac- 
tical character may be taught in the 
public schools without the employ- 
ment of additional teachers. Pro- 
fessor Balcomb was accompanied 





Don’t waste a minute of this 
merry day. Have the presents 
ready Christmas eve. Hangeach 
stocking up. Arrange the pres- 
ents that won’t go inside in little 
piles around each stocking. 

Then, when all have gone to 
sleep, sneak into each bedroom 
a jolly-faced Big Ben. 

He’ll ring the merriest Christ- 
mas bell you have ever heard and 
get the family down tosee the pres- 
ents bright and early so the whole 
day will be yours to fully enjoy. 

Big Ben is a gift worth the giv- 
ing, for he is aclock that lasts and 
serves you daily year after year. 

He is not merely an alarm clock 
—he’s an efficient timepiece—to 





Merry Christmas! Here is Big Ben. 
May he wish you many of them! 


get you up or to tell the time @// 
day—a clock for bedroom, parlor, 
library or hall. 

Big Ben stands seven inches tall. 
He’s massive, well poised, triple 
plated. His face is frank, open, 
easy to read—his keys large, 
strong, easy to wind. 

He calls you every day at any 
time you say, steadily for ten 
minutes, or at repeated intervals 
for fifteen. 

He is sold by jewelers only—the 
price is $2.50 anywhere. 

If you cannot find him at your 
jeweler’s, a money order sent to his 
designers, Westclox, La Salle, 
Illinois, wilt bring him to you 
express charges paid. 
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from Guilford County by students | 


Otto Gasoline Tractors 


from the farm-life schools at Pleas- 
ant Garden, Jamestown and Monti- 
cello. After describing some of the 
work that he had seen done in these 
schools, he introduced the young peo- 
ple, and they showed some of this 
practical work in actual operation. 
They told how they are taught in 
these schools, and how work can be 
made of practical benefit in everyday 
life. The girls proceeded to cook 
certain articles, showing in each case 
how there is an educational as well 
as a practical side of this work. Then 
they set the table on the rostrum in 
the most approved manner and 
served some of their fellow students 
in the way that they have been 
taught to serve in these schols. They 
demonstrated how practical and easy 
it is to introduce this work into the 
high schools of the State. 

Some of the boys, in a like man- 
ner, demonstrated the practical 
things they have been learning, and 
showed that they can be applied to 
farm life or city life. They had a 
diagram of the working parts of a 
gasoline engine, such as they use at 
their schools and explained the use 
of each part. They showed how the 
knowledge they are acquiring can be 
applied by the rural boy to the 
working of a gasoline engine on the 
farm, and for both city and country 
boy this same knowledge can be ap- 
plied to the running of an automo- 
bile. 

These boys also arranged for a 
demonstration in stock judging just 
outside of the building at the close of 
the exercise. The judging of a horse 
and a knowledge of the points to be 
taken into consideration in buying 


and trading horses are points equally 
useful to men living either in the 
country or in the rural districts. 

















x > For heavy hauling, 
plowing, harrowing and rolling 


Attachment can be furnished for mow- 
ing. With belt from pulley you can 
operate thresher, sheller, shredder, 
buzz saw, etc. 


The money you make furnis wer for 
neighbors will soon pay for rep Fy 

Otto Gasoline Tractors have two speeds 
—the same forward and back. Are built 
in six sizes, 8-10-12-15-21-25, brake Horse 
Power, 50 per cent draw bar pull guar- 
anteed. 

The Otto Tractor also operates on dis- 
tillate or alcohol. 


Thousands of Otto Engines sold in the 
70’s and 80’s are giving good service to- 
day. They last a life time. 

Hard work and strain on a Tractor demands the 
best of material, workmanship and design. 
You find it all in the OTTU. The cost is no more 
than you are asked to pay for others which ex- 
perience has shown will not stand the test. 


We also make a complete line of portable and 
stationary engines for farm use. The low cost 
of repairs and great fuel economy of OTTO eng- 
ines have made them the leaders for thirty-five 
years, 


Send to-day for Bulleti . 87. Ma* % 
apen peti: = A of he >. ©. Bee orig 
THE OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS 
3311 Walnut St., Poiladelphia, Pa. 
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Your paper just suits me. It has 
more than paid me double what I 
have been out.—L. C. Hardin, Forest 
City, N. C. 
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Farmer for 1912 will remain what it has been for 1911 and for all 
the years past—to give the farmers of the South the most practical, 
the most helpful, the most inspiring paper we possibly can. There will be 
no change from the old policy of seeking to find the very best matter for 
Southern farmers, the most accurate and up-to-date information about 
farm work, the most helpful and interesting stories of actual farm experi- 
ence, the wisest and best thought of the soundest thinkers along agri- 
cultural lines. It will remain our policy to try to help just as many farm- 
ers aS we Can in just as many ways as we can; to talk, not at or about 
farmers, but to them; to print nothing that we do not think will be help- 
ful to some one, and nothing that would harm or mislead anyone; and to 
make our advertising columns as clean, as reliable and as useful in every- 
day farm work as our reading columns. 
We have always felt that a farm paper has but one justification for 


Tr: GENERAL plan and purpose of the Editors of The Progressive 


' tts existence, and that is, the service it renders to the farmers who read 


it. We have not hesitated, when thinking it would be to the best interest 
of our readers, to differ from some of them in opinion, to discuss subjects 
which many of them may have thought of little importance, to speak 
out and say what we honestly thought about matters of public concern. 
We have made mistakes, of course,—lots of them,—and have come far 
short of the ideal we have set for the paper; but it is only stating a plain 
fact when we say that we know The Progressive Farmer “has done some 
service’ to Southern farmers and that they appreciate its work and have 
faith in the men who publish it. Hundreds of them write every year to 
tell us so; and even if these much-prized expressions of good-will and ac- 


i knowledgments of help received did not come, the mere fact that we be- 


gin the year with larger circulation than ever before (and one larger than 
that of any other Southern farm paper), with a greater advertising pat- 
ronage than ever before,and, we are glad to believe, with more firm friends 
and enthusiastic co-workers than ever before, would encourage us to do 
our utmost to make the paper in 1912 better than it has ever been—more 
helpful in every-day farm work, more full of inspiration to do better farm- 
ing, more closely in touch with the man who is guiding the plow or feed- 
ing the pigs. 

In a paper like this, timeliness necessarily becomes a matter of prime 
importance. The effort to publish each particular article just when it will 
be worth most to the majority of readers makes it necessary for the Hdi- 
torial Staff to keep in just as close touch as possible with actual field con- 
ditions, and also forbids the planning of the completed paper very far 
ahead of the date of publication. Plans are laid out for the paper, of 
course, but always we try to remember that the plan is for the paper and 
that any plan is to be changed or put aside whenever to do so will add to 
the usefulness of the paper. It may be, therefore, that there will be im- 
portant changes in the program we are here outlining; but if such changes 
are made, they will be only part of our greater plan—to make The Pro- 
gressive Farmer an efficient helper on every farm to which it goes. 

& 


| | Carrying out this idea of timeliness, Dr. Butler 

Work for the | will continue the series of short articles he is 

Week. | now writing under the general head of ‘Timely 

| Farm Suggestions.” Under this head he will 

trent each week a number of subjects of special interest at that particu- 

lar season. The work he has already done on The Progressive Farmer is 

the best possible assurance that these suggesitons will be of real value to 

the farmer who wishes to improve his methods. Supplementing this de- 

partment, will be a revival of that popular feature, ‘“‘Ten Things to Do This 
Month,”’ and Professor Massey’s “Farm Work for the Month.” 


& 


Of Prof. W. F. Massey’s work it is scarcely nec- 
essary for us to speak. He has long since won 
for himself a permanent place in the hearts of 
Southern farmers; and no writer in all this sec- 
— has a larger personal following or a longer record of usefulness. His 
page of comment, answers to inquiries, and special articles will remain a 
regular feature, and Progressive Farmer readers can count on finding 
in its columns the wisest and best thought of this veteran in the army of 
good farming. 











| ‘*The Apostle of | 
| the Cowpea.”’ 





& 


Thousands of farmers, we fear, found cotton a 
rather unprofitable crop this year; but this does 





How to Make a 


| Cotton Farm Pay | | not alter the fact that properly grown and han- 
age < died it is the best money crop this country 
in. We are going to do our best next year to make plain to Southern 


farmers how they can make money raising cotton, not now and then, but 
year after year. Under the general head above given, we expect to run a 
series—or several series—of articles on this great crop. ‘Make cotton 
your servant and not your king,’’ will be the keynote of this series 
of articles, and we shall discuss not only better methods of cultiva- 
tion so as to secure larger yields to the acre, thereby reducing 
the cost of production and making other acres available for other 
crops, but also the broader question of how to plan a cotton farm 
so as to give cotton just the place it should fill in the farm rotation and 
diversification, the crops it should follow and precede, the utilization of 








the seed, the marketing of the crop—in short, the whole great subject of 





profitable cotton growing. Special attention will be given to the boll wee- 
vil, both as to how to get ready for it and how to combat it after its ar- © 
rival. To every cotton farmer we believe these articles, which will all be 
written by men fully competent to treat the various phases of the sub- 
ject, will be worth far more than the price of the paper. 


& 


If Southern farmers devoted half as much energy 
to growing grass for hay and pasture as they do 
to fighting grass in cultivated fields, most of 
them would be far better off. In fact, it is noth- 
ing less than a je that Southern farmers should he buyers of hay © 
and feed crops. We expect to treat this subject next year more fully than © 
we have ever done, and not only the making of pastures and the grow- © 
ing of grass hays, but also the growing of our great leguminous hay crops 
—cowpeas, soy beans, lespedeza, alfalfa, etc. Dr. Butler will treat this 
subject in a number of articles, and his writings will be supplemented ~ 
by that of a number of specialists from Virginia to Louisiana. 


& 


From the growing of feed crops to the raising of 
livestock is but a step. In fact, the growing of | 
sufficient feed crops is the first essential in profit- © 
| able livestock husbandry. Ceaselessly The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has preached the doctrine of more and better cattle; 
of more and better work stock; of more and better pigs and sheep and 
goats—of home-produced bacon and butter and cheese, of pure-bred ani- © 
mals instead of scrubs, of silos and pastures, of cattle tick eradication, — 
and of organized effort to promote animal husbandry. All these things 
we shail continue to urge upon our readers. One special feature in this 
Department will be a series of short, timely talks on ‘‘How to Care for 
the Livestock,” telling how to feed and care for the farm animals and 
how to recognize, prevent and treat some of the more common diseases. 
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We shall recognize the rapidly growing poultry 
| The Poultry industry of the South by materially strengthen- 
| Yard. ing this Department. We invite the co-operation 
| of poultrymen all over the South to this end, and 
hope to make every inch of the limited space we can give’to this subject — 
of practical value to those who are now making money with poultry and 
to those who wish to learn how to handle fowls so as to get their share of — 
profit from this undeniably profitable line of farm work. 


a 


; With Professor Niven, Mr. Latham, Professor — 
Orchard and Massey, and our great big corps of enthusiastic © 
Garden. | horticultural friends to care for these subjects, © 

| we confidently expect this Department to be 

the equal of any found in a farm paper anywhere. The year-round home ~ 
garden, and the home orchard,—well, readers know we are cranks on 
these subjects; but we are by no means going to neglect the big trucking = 
interests of the South. q 















Hay and Pasture 
Problems. 


































































| The Livestock | 
Industry. | 
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Yes, Mr. A. L. French will probably write some ~ 
more articles on tile drainage. Why shouldn’t 
he? Those he has already written have started 
dozens of progressive farmers to work with spade © 
and scoop, and there is urgent need for thousands more to get at it. 
We hope to get a number of illustrated articles, too, showing just what is” 
being done by the big drainage projects which are now reclaiming so many © 
idle acres of the best Southern land and making the whole South a health-— 
ier and better place to live in. One of these will appear in an early is- 
sue—a most notable article by Mr. J. O. Wright, the engineer in charge, 
telling of the colossal drainage project which is re-making a large part of 
the whole State of Florida. E 





Drainage | 
| Problems. | 








Js 
It is becoming just as important to know how to” 
Markets and sell farm products as to know how to produce | 
| Marketing. them. We expect to make our market reports” 


much more complete and to give a larger space. 
to this important subject. We hope to have Mr. John Lee Coulter, of the” 
National Bureau of Commerce and Labor, write for us a series of articles” 
of the marketing of farm crops, and this together with the articles om 
marketing cotton, our ‘“‘Buying and Selling Special,’’ and the first-hand in= 
formation we expect to secure from the tobacco and truck districts, will} 
make this feature of the paper of the highest practical value to every bus) 
iness farmer. 4 
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It bas been the distinction of The Progressive 

Farmer that it has been broader than the typical, 
farm paper—that it has always had as its gre 
aim not merely the production of more crops and 
more stock, but the development of a richer rural life. It has been inter 
ested not merely in better methods of growing corn and cotton and pig# 
and cattle, but in better schools and better roads and better health cond 
tions, more beautiful country homes, a more attractive rural life, and 
more alert and forceful rural citizenship. ‘‘Good farming, clear thinkin 
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right living” is the motto of one of our best contemporaries, and The Pro- 
' gressive Farmer is no less broad. True to this purpose, The Progressive 
’ Farmer has always spoken clearly, without fear or favor, upon great pub- 
lic questions affecting the welfare of the farmer, and has sought to give 
: its readers ‘“‘the plain unvarnished story of the world’s news,”’ briefly and 
jmpartially. We recognize the fact that many of our readers take no oth- 
er newspaper, and that thousands of those who read daily papers are 
' greatly helped by having the real news of each week, boiled down into a 
little space, correlated and imterpreted in their relation to the big move- 
‘ments of our time. It is our hope to do this work even better next year 
than it has ever been done before. This department, conducted by Editor 
Clarence Poe, will probably occupy a whole page in most of our 1912 is- 
gues. 
‘ & 
We have secured Mr. J. W. Bailey, who is both 
Farm Law a good lawyer and a good writer, to write for us 
Talks a series of short ‘‘Law Talks for Farmers,’ dis- 
° | cussing in the plainest and simplest manner some 
of the legal problems with which farmers most commonly have to deal. 
In addition to these talks, Mr. Bailey will answer questions on points of 
farm law sent in by subscribers. We expect this new feature to prove of 
great value to busy farmers who wish to avoid lawsuits and to know just 
what is the safe thing to do when confronted with a question of this na- 
ture. 


ed 


If The Progressive Farmer were to publish in its 
columns answers to all the inquiries it receives, 
it would have little room for anything else. 
__| Every question on an agricultural topic received 
at these offices is answered, however, through a direct personal letter and 
by a man competent to deal with the subject. Not only is our entire Ed- 
{torial Staff laid under requisition for this work, but whenever some spe- 
Cialist outside seems better fitted to answer a question he is called into 
service. Of no part of our work are we prouder than this, and no part of 
it, we feel sure, is of more direct value to our readers. This service is 
entirely extra and costs us a great deal of money (estimating on a bunch 
of inquiries answered recently we found that they cost us $1.46% apiece 
—more than the price of a year’s subscription from each inquirer), but we 
render it gladly, because in no other way can we make answers to in- 
quiries so helpful. Every subscriber to The Progressive Farmer virtual- 
ly has at his command a staff of experts to call upon at his need. 

& 


We give each week a prize of $2 for the best 
letter published from a farmer reader; and we 
gets lots of these letters and some remarkably 
_ good ones. Indeed, notwithstanding our large 
Staff ol wuitors and regular correspondents—the largest and best, we be- 
lieve, ever possessed by a Southern farm paper—we could not make The 
Progressive Farmer as good as it is without these letters of advice, crit- 
feism, comment, practical experience and helpful suggestion. We get lots 
' of them, but we want more, especially experience letters and those telling 
of helpful devices and practical short-cuts for farm work, Let every read- 
er send in all he has of this sort of matter, for we expect to use more 
of it the coming year than ever before. 


& 


More and more we are coming to feel that the 
making of a home rather than the mere making 
of money is the true ideai for the farmer as for 
i Cever other man; and more and more we are com- 
ing to feel that no part of the paper is quite so important, in proportion to 
the space it occupies, as the Home Circle Department. Under the guid- 
ance of Mrs. Stevens it has this year been one of the strongest and most 
helpful home departments we have ever seen,and we trust to make it equal- 
ly valuable and interesting in 1912. A number of the most capable farm 
Women in the South will write for the Home Circle next year—Mrs. Scott 
and Mrs. Everts of Mississippi, and Mrs. Scott and Mrs. Patterson of North 
Carolina, Mrs. Pluss of South Carolina, Mrs. Gatlin of Alabama, and others. 
In addition, there will be special articles on various household subjects 
by ladies of established reputation and letters from the many new or oc- 
Casional contributors among our wide-awake country women whom The 
Progressive Farmer is so proud to count among its friends. Each week 
We give a prize of $2 for the best letter received from any woman who is 
fot a regular contributor. With a bit of poetry each week, choice selec- 
tions from other writers, pictures, jokes, recipes, household hints, we feel 
sire that no reader of this Department will feel that she has been neglect- 
@d; but we are planning even greater things for it and will not be con- 
tent until ours wins general recognition as the brightest and cheeriest 
Home Circle page in any American farm paper. 
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This Department leaped into immediate favor. 
Every other week it will be made up of letters 
from our young readers—the best of the many 
4 we get—and each week for the best one publish- 
@d, a prize of $1 will be given. Alternate weeks there will be special ar- 
titles for the young people—the finest lot of special articles one can well 

Zine. For example, a dozen talks on commonly used farm implements, 
®ach one fully illustrated and each one written by an expert—a new 

arture and one we expect to be of almost incalculable value to the 
boys of the South and to their fathers as well; stories for the girls, by 


Answers to 
Inquirles. 


Letters trom 
Farmers. 





Our Home Circle | 
Department. 


Our Young 
People. 


od 


Mrs. Lindsay Patterson,—the sort of stories the whole family wiil read 
with delight and be the better for reading; more talks to boys by that fine 
companion and wise teacher, ‘“‘The Old Boy’’; more Nature Studies by Mr. 
Brimley, and others. In short, a Department so full of good things that 
it literally runs over. 

& 


Our Weekly Health Talk is one of the things that 
Practical Health should appeal to every reader; for every reader 

Talks. is intensely interested in keeping well and 
_|COStrong. For this Department, Dr. Benj. K. Hays, 
a successful country physician, will write a series of short, timely, practi- 
cal articles on ‘‘Healthful Home Surroundings.” Our fight against flies, 
mosquitoes, hookworm disease, tuberculosis, etc., will be kept up, and we 
shall endeavor to present the latest authoritative conclusions on the dan- 
ger to health in the use of alcohol, the smoking of cigarettes, and in oth- 
er habits which young people may form before they realize the dangers 
they are incurring. 





& 


| This will be continued and strengthened. We 

wish to make it a clearing-house for the han- 
| dling of Union news, a forum for the discussion 
; : | of Union problems, and a place of weekly inspira- 
tion for every Union man who is trying to help carry on the great work 
of the order. 


Farmers’ Union 
Department. 


a 


Our Specials have been wonderfully popular; 
and we feel sure, of great usefulness. For next 
year we have planned a series almost entirely 
Cn, each of which is designed to call attention 
to some feature of farm work or country life to which greater attention 
needs to be given. Fuller announcement of each will be made in our ed- 
itorial columns as it comes around. These Specials are largely made up 
of letters from our readers, and for each one we offer one prize of $5, and 
three of $2.50 each for the best letters received, paying for all other 
letters used at regular space rates. Here is the list as now planned— 


January—Crop Rotation. 
February—Labor-Saving. 
March—Soil Fertility. 
April—Better Livestock. 
May—Feed Crops. 
June—yYoung People. 





Twelve Big 
| Specials. 


July—Schools. 

August—Pretty Homes. 
Sept.—Neighborhood Betterment. 
October—Buying and Selling. 
Nov.—Drainage and Land Clearing. 
December—One-Horse Farmer’s. 

a 


This is but a brief outline of what we have 
planned for our readers next year, for as we said 
in the beginning, the first great aim of The Pro- 
abate Wisk saply gressive Farmer is to give its readers the most 
practical information possible at the time when it will be of most service 
to them. That we we have measurably succeeded the great growth of the 
paper leaves us no room to doubt, and our greatest reward is the belief 
that we are aiding our Southern farmers and farmers’ wives and our 
farm boys and girls in their everyday life and work—that with our 
staff and our correspondents we are helping our farmers not only to 
farm better and make more money but also to find the new joy and zest 
that comes from doing any work with knowledge and skill instead of as 
mere muscular drudgery; that in the same way we are helping the 
farmer’s wife in her daily tasks and that both her work and her heart 
are lighter for the instruction and inspiration we seek to bring her each 
week; and that our boys and girls from reading our paper will early 
catch the idea that farm work requires mind as well as muscle, thought 
as well as brain, and that to do good work and keep a clean conscience to- 
ward God and man are the first and almost the only things that we need 
think seriously about. It is our sincere hope that in 1912 we may be able 
to help our readers and the South at large. And to this end we invite 
the co-operation of every progressive farmer and farm family in the 
South, trusting that all together we may make the coming year notable 
for better farming, clearer thinking, and worthier living than ever before. 





_ Altogether for 
| Better Farming. 











You Must Mention The Progressive Farmer 
When You Write Advertisers. 


EMEMBER, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention The Progressive 
Farmer every time you write one of our advertisers in order to 
entitle you to the protection of our guarantee. 

We can not undertake to settle any dispute or make good any loss 
that you may sustain unless you have done this. 

We are ready at all times to live up to our part of the contract, but 
the reader must also live up to his part; and it is expressly stated as a 
condition in the official announcement concerning our guarantee that the 
subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 

“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it car- 
ries.” 











B. F. Avery & Sons’ 
Great Riding Cultivator 


Balance frame, tongue adjustable 
to any size team, Hfting device swings 
gangs to either side, preserves un- 
changed depth of shovels. Broad fires, 
boxes capped, self oiling, dust proof. 
Tread adjustable 40 to 48inches. Seat 
raised or lowered without operator 
leaving it. 


Every variety of gangs, feet, 
including spring trip and spring 
tooth. Every desirable adjustment. 
“The King Bee’ of modernriders. We 
make many other styles of riding and 

walking cultivators. 


FARM YEAR BOOK FREE. 
$20 


CASH For articles on farming experiences. 
PRIZES Write for full particulars. 
B. F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, Kentucky i 
Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La, Shreveport, La. 
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Write Us Today 
and learn how you 
can start a profit. 
able business digging 
wells for others on 
an investment of 
but $10.00. 

Works faster and 
simpler than any 
other method. 


Write Today 


° Earth Auger Co. 


1131 Newport Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Wm.8. Parry Co. Adv. Chicago 


KELLY PUPLEX 


Grinding Mill—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat, barley, rye, kaffircorn, cot KELLY 


ton seed, corn in shucks, alfa 
DUPLEX 


sheaf oats or any kind of gr Sete y 

Bagger has a double spout. 
is the 
easiest 


Attach toe + ad i fies 
side of mi t lg ‘Ae 
running mill made. 
Requires 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size. 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes. 
Write for free catalog. 

DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 

Springfield, Ohic 


This Carolina Corn Mill 
Keeps Your Meal Sweet 


The Carolina Mill is not a toy mill run 
under high pressure. That’s why it does not 
scorch the meal or destroy its sweetness. 
Makes a high grade sweet table meal whether 
run by steam or water. In a class of its own 
in all that makes for excellence—and it’s 
made so good it will last an ordinary life 
time. The buhrs are 
from the famous Moore 
County grit. 

Write TO-DAY for 
booklet. 


Carolina Millstone Co. 


| K Cameron, N. C. 
































PLOW-HANDLE TALKS 
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SPREAD LIME WITH 


SPREADER. 


MANURE 


(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I have found Professor Massey’s 
plan for curing pea hay without the 
use of any ‘“‘banjo work” the best 
way I have ever tried. Even very 
green second-growth Eureka peas 
cured finely. He says he has not tried 
a manure spreader for spreading 
lime. I have, and it worked well. I 
used fresh lime, the run of the kiln; 
put the lime off the car in old barrels 
about 170 pounds each. Then cov- 
ered the bottom of the spreader with 
about 2 inches of moist dirt, and 
used 3 barrels of lime at a time. 

The spreader was set for four 
loads to the acre, so about one ton 
of lime was applied per acre. The 
lumps will slake in a day or two and 
a smoothing harrow puts the whole 
in nice shape. 

The spreading is not perfectly uni- 
form, but it is by far the cleanest 
and most satisfactory way to get lime 
out that I know, besides costing less 
manual labor. a. N. THRRY. 

News Ferry, Va. 





NOTES FROM A TRIP THROUGH 
OHIO. 


Pastures on Every Farm—Southern 
Corn for Soundness. 


In traveling through the rich ag- 
ricultural region of Southern Ohio, 
I was impressed, as I always am 
when I go north of the Gulf States, 
with the provision made on every 
farm for permanent pastures. While 
we cannot generally grow bluegrass 
successfully, I find on my return to 
Alabama that our Bermuda, though 
already subjected to freezing temper- 
atures, is still largely green and still 
capable of yielding palatable and nu- 
tritious pasturage in those spots 
where it has been permitted to grow 
tall. Since the period just after frost 
is so often one in which there is a 
scarcity of pasturage, it is the part of 
wisdom to fence against early fall 
grazing some of the richest parts of 
a Bermuda pasture with a view to 
utilizing it late in November and well 
into December. 

At this season, as we face a period 
of scant pastures and of probable 
high prices for hay and other stock 
feeds, we may profitably take time 
so to plan for next year’s work that 
we shall have next fall an ample 
acreage of the late-season pasture 
crops mentioned above. 

While I looked from car windows 
in Ohio with envy on the bluegrass 
pastures, still green, there was an- 
other frequent sight which I could 
but view with disapproval. In many 
of the corn fields a pile of corn lay 
beside every shock, for shucking or 
husking is well under way. These 
piles of corn, chiefly yellow, lay in 
the mud unprotected through at least 
a week of rainy weather against the 
slush below and the downpour above. 
No wonder that some of the corn 
brought south from such farms has 
been condemned as unfit for food and 
that still more of it is too musty to 
be palatable for horses and so un- 
sound as to incur the suspicion of 
having some connection with pell- 
agra. 

“Southern grown corn for South- 
ern consumers” should be our mot- 
to, not only for economic reasons, 
but also as a precaution for the 
health of man and beast. Corn 
grown in Dixie is not subjected to 
such dangerous treatment as_ that 
just mentioned, and having a longer 
period for growth and normal ma- 
turity, it is cribbed in a dryer and 
sounder condition. The chief dan- 
gers to its soundness are depreda- 


tions of weevils and of rats, the pre- 
vention of which should engage our 
attention as winter approaches. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 





THE ACRE THAT MAKES 


POORER. 


YOU 


How the Idle Acre Takes Froin the 
Worth of the Whole Farm. 


The acre that does not pay takes 
a little from the worth of all the 
test of the farm, 

There is that part of the pasture 
which is fairly grown up to weeds 
and brush and briers. You do not 
get much from that, do you? The 
cows do not, either; that is why it 
robs you. Too many of these robber 
acres take the profit out of farming 
and turn the man who owns them 
into a discontented, discouraged 
farmer. 

And yet, every acre may be turned 
into a source of income. 

We have been working at that on 
our own farm and know it can be 
done. We had a field of some acres 
in size that was badly grown up to 
brush before we came on it. The 
man who preceded us was an old 
man; he did not depend on farming 
for his living, anyhow. Too many 
such men in this country. They are 
a drawback to its best good. 

But after we had the haying done 
one year we shouldered our scythes, 
axes and other tools for the slaugh- 
ter of foul stuff and made a raid on 
that grown-up land. It was hard, 
sweaty work; every thing is that 
counts, from digging a ditch to run- 
ning a railroad. But we stuck to it 
and we won out. The brush we cut 
and piled and burned slick and clean. 
The saplings we made into fire-wood, 
and it was good wood, too. The land 
looked as if it had had a good, clean 
shave. 

After that, such pasture as we got 
from that field! We never had to 
sow a bit of seed there, either. It 
came as thick as the hair on a dog 
to nice white clover. I have often 
wondered how that came about. Not 
knowing the previous history of the 
country, I never found out. It did 
not matter so much; we had it: that 
was the good thing about it. 

Now, do you know of a farm where 
every acre is doing its level best? 
Is it so on yours? If not, there is 
some mid-winter work for you to 
do. 


should. 


make you 
you down; 
farming is not the good business it 
really is. 

But we can turn every acre on the 
farm into a good producer. 

Let’s do it! 

EDGAR L. VINCENT. 


work harder; they pull 





An editorial in a recent issue cor- 
rectly stated the general policy of 
The Progressive Farmer to be that of 
refusing all advertising of secret 
remedies, for there are no secrets in 
medicine. The only exception we 
make to this rule is Keeley Institute, 
which does make use in part of a 
formula it has not yet given to the 
public, but is really to be regarded as 
a sanitarium for treating victims of 
the drink habit amd uses in this ca- 
pacity thoroughly approved medical 
policies. The institution does not 
work miracles, and not all its grad- 
uates remain sober; but we do not 


believe that any one who knows its | 


OUR PRICES SAVE YOU NE- 
THIRD. One-ply 98c; two-ply $1.19; 
three-ply $1.37 per square. Spot: 
less Rubber Roofing, made of best 
wool felt, satu:ated and heavily 
coated with pure asphait,guaran-eed 
full weight and equal to any rubber 
roofing made, Prices include nails, 
caps and cement, anyone can put i! 
on. Write for Free Samples and 
Catalog quoting Roofing, Fen-ing, 
Vehicl: s, Implements and a'l 
kinds of Farm and Home Supplies. 


tH E SPOTLESS CO. 
‘9 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 
**The South’s Mail Order House.”” 


r~ Rubber “yo 
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Made from thorough. 
Vy Galvanized Open 
earth steel wire. Our 
free Catalog shows100 F 
styles and heights of # 
hog, farm eadipoultey YW 


fence at fro 
' 4 12 Cents a Rod Up | 
4 Sold on 30days free trial. Ifnotsatisfied ree ¥f 
turn it at our expense and we will refund } 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


i BARBED WIRE $1.40 
Write today for large Free Catalogue. 
: KITSELMAN BROS. Bex 84 Muncie, Indiana, 
SPAN ODRED SRC ATS 


SPORE Et AORN ay 22 


Made of DOUBLE 
| Sa ag Coiled 


NGE Spring Wire. Re- 
Made quires fewer posts. Al- 


ways tight. Is heavil 
Galvanized with PURE ZIN 

Will outlast all 

others. Sixty dif- 


ferent styles and 
heights to choose 
from. A FENCE 
for every purpose 


WE SELL DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
AT DEALER’S PRICES. 


Be your own merchant and put the 
Dealer's Profit in your own pocket 
where it belongs. Prices the lowest 
ever quoted for a first-class fence. 
26-inch Hog Fence, + + 15c. per rod. 
47-inch Parm Fence, = + 23-5/10c. per rod. 
48-inch Poultry Fence, = 26-9/10c. per rod. 
Special Barbed Wire, $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
Biggest values ever offered ard sold 
under our 30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL- MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. Our big Catalogue 
contains information you ought to 
know. Writeforittoday. It’s SREE. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 
Box Winchester, Indiana. 











You must do it, if you expect | 
your farm to bring you in what it} 
The acres which do not pay | 
stand between you and success; they 


they make you think | 








Heaviest Fence Made 
Heaviest Galvanizing 
ake 160 styles. Horse 
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The Browa Veace &Wire Coe 
Cieveland, Ohio 
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48 in 


Best high carbon 
ing. coiled stee! wit 
stretch over bills and 20!lom® 


Steel Farm Gate 


Axl FL ease $2.82 


Complete with latch 4 ning 


arbed Wire 


deers crate 
80 Rod Spoo! $1.50 
Buy direct from factory at wholesale price® 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, toola, ete. we 
‘iday tobox @ Mesoe Fence Co., Leesbus 








record can question the fact that it } 


has been 


shaking off the clutches of the drink 
habit. 


of tremendous service to ! 
thousands of men really desirous of } 


For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, re 


FENCE lic Grounds. 100 Patterns. Write 


special offer and our free handsome Patter? Sat 
YHA WARD FENCE CO., Box 047 Guat 
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 g0OD CROPS IN PITT COUNTY. 


































































Pitt County has not had such a 
good crop since 1866 as she made 


this year. Cotton was just fine. The 
county over will almost average five 
pondred pounds of lint per acre. I 


know several who have made twenty 
pales upon twelve acres and a few 
have even exceeded that high yield. 
There is more cotton in the field now 
than I have ever known at this time 
of the year. Corn will yield twenty- 
five bushels and many have made fifty 
and sixty bushels. Sweet potatoes 
are generally fine. Irish potatoes 
were a failure in the spring. 

Hogs have done well and there are 
more in the county than there ever 
was. 

Tobacco, though we had a time 
setting it out and a great many never 
succeeded in getting over two-thirds 
of a stand, is yielding well and we 
will get more money for this crop 
than we have for either of the last 
four. Some few have sold their to- 
pacco for $300 an acre. 

Even peanuts with us made a good 
crop. 

Had the Union been successful in 
maintaining the price of cotton to 
the 14 cents level, Pitt County would 
have gotten rich. 

We had a fine county fair this 
fall because we all worked together. 
The fair was not exactly what any 
one wished it to be, still it was so 
much of a success that every one was 
glad that we had it and all who at- 
tended were rejoiced. I have never 
known anything undertaken by the 
community to give such universal sat- 
isfaction, but if we had tried to have 
had a fair in Ayden, one in Farmville 
and one in Bethel all the same day 
all of them would have been disap- 
pointing. A. J. MOYE 

Farmville, N. C. 


A PROFITABLE PEA CROP. 


Figure this out: On March 1 1! 
bought one bushel of White Lady 
table peas from dealer for $3.50 per 
bushel and freight on same. Planted 








in 4-foot rows with planter using 
200 pounds fertilizer. Gave peas 
three workings or two days’ work 
with riding cultivator. 

From one bushel I gathered 2,620 
Pounds of peas, picked by hand Au- 
gust 1 at 40 cents per hundred 
Pounds. I also made 2 tons of pea 
hay, worth $15 or $18 a ton. One 
bushel planted 5 acres. Peas are 
Worth today on market $3.50 per 
bushel. Figure this boll weevil prob- 
lem out and give per cent of gain 
o investment, some reader. 

D. A. STRATTON. 

Como, Miss. 


Editorial Comment: Suppose we 
allow the following items of cost 
aainst this crop: 


Expenses. 
Cost of seed, 1 bushel at $3.50 
Me LOIS NG os oisde cs sees 
Rent of land, 5 acres at $5.00 25. 00 





Fertilizers, 200 pounds per 
acre, 1,000 pounds at $25 
ae 5s eh ania oe @ 6% 0° 12.50 

Work making crop, putting in 
and Cultivating......... -- 15.00 

Picking 2,620 pounds at 40 
cents per hundred........ 10.48 

Saving 2 tons of hay........ 6.00 
Total cost...........e00 $72.98 

Receipts. 

2620 pounds peas at $3.50 
B-bushel .........0005. $152.83 
tons hay at $15......... 30.00 

MOtal cccsccsesvese $182.83 
Net profit.............. $109.85 
et profit per acre........ $21.97 


leonsi: der The Progressive Farmer 
@best agricultural journal publish- 
ed for the South.—Jordan Mason, 
IWith, Va. 
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Victor-Victrota 
























ure that comes fro 


vaudeville “headliner 


Whether the ho 


greatest of all musica 


your favorite selections. 


as Sousa’s Band, Pryor's 


Hearing is believing. 


With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 and others —Cf 
gradually ranging up to the magnificent Victor-Victrola 
at $250, why should you longer deny yourself the pleas- 


m their possession? 


When these wonderful instruments bring right into 
your home a wealth of the world’s best music, fairly 
dazzling in the wideness of its scope and the array of 
talented artists interpreting it, you surely don’t want 
to deprive your family of this great pleasure! 
pleasure of hearing such famous grand opera stars as 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini; 


George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical organizations 
; Band, Victor Herbert's y Orchestral 
y feels the need of music, 
or whether it is already gay with melody, no home can 
afford to be without the exquisite music produced by this 


me actuall 


1 instruments. 


Go to any Victor dealer’s and 


Ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 
logs, or write to us for them. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
pe and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


The 


such eminent instrumentalists 
as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Maud Powell; such noted 






Victor-Victrola IV, $15 | 


Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Victor-Victrola X, $75 
Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 |: 

Victors $10 to $100 

s”’ as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, Ne Tes E| ° 

if ; Victor-Victrola XVI 
$200 and $250 
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| Always use Victor Records played with Victor 
Needles—there 


is no other way to get the 
qualed Victor tone. 





















Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 























900 PER CENT IN EIGHT YEARS. 


I have a pea field from which last 
year I harvested and threshed 2% 
tons of dry pea hay and 10 bushels of 
peas peas acre. The peas were planted 
with grain drill the first of July, fol- 
lowing an oat crop that yielded 50 
bushels an acre. This field was 
planted back in oats in November, 
and this year I threshed another 50 


bushels per acre. Then it was 
planted back to peas. 
Here is the result: 
21% tons hay, $16 per ton...$40.00 
10 bushels peas, $1.50 per 
DUSTED 4 ccc o:erevececmnerso adace eve 15.00 
50 bushels oats, 60 cents 
BUSNGE css coe 6 sa seseem 30.00 
Total for one year........ $85.00 
This field was cleared in 1863. It 


was so run-down that it only pro- 
duced 5 bushels of corn in 1901. I 
bought this land in 1902 and planted 
it to oats. They only grew to be 
about 12 inches high, and would not 
have made more than 5 bushels to 
the acre. I continued to sow this 
land in oats, followed with peas till 
1906. I planted it in cotton, produc- 
ing 1,625 pounds seed cotton to the 
acre. 

In 1907 I planted it to corn in 
6-foot rows with peas between, aver- 
aging 47 bushels corn per acre. So 
you see this land has grown a crop 
of cowpeas every year except one 
since 1901. and this has increased 
its productive capacity 900 per cent 
in 8 years without any fertilizer 
whatever. Of eourse, I have prepared 
the land very deeply and thoroughly 
for each and every crop. 

W. D. WALDROP. 

Milton, Ark. 


A HOME-MADE BINDER. 


A suggestion as to the best way 
of keeping our Progressive Farmers 
in order may not be amiss. of 
course J mean the paper and not our 
good ‘“‘Johns.’’ The paper is much 
more easily accessible if all the num- 
bers are kept together, but a regular 
binder is rather expensive, so I solve 
the problem by driving a nail through 
each one about 1-2 inch from the 
binding and 3 inches from the top 
and bottom and tie them loosely to- 
gether with two pieces of black tape. 
This is easily untied to add the cur- 
rent number after we have all read 
it. The numbers for the whole year 
do not make too large a volume for 
comfortable handling. 

The same method answers very 
well for farmers’ bulletins also. We 
sort them into ‘‘books” according to 
subjects: feeding of live stock, or- 
chard and small fruits, poultry, 
household, etc., and tie them in the 
same way. 

MRS. B. A. TYLER. 

Dalton, Ga. 





The United States Department of 
Agriculture has been experimenting 
with dynamite for digging ditches. 
In the digging of ditches 6 to 12 feet 
wide and 8 to 6 feet deep the dyna- 
mite proved so satisfactory that it is 
expected to come into general use 
for this purpose. 





I read The Progressive Farmer 
each week from cover to cover, and 
feel at the end of each review that 
at last here is a paper for the people 
and that it bears a message to them. 
—Prof. W. C. A. Hammel, State Nor- 
mal and Industrial College, Greens- 
boro, N. C. 































MOTORCYCLES 


are now built with the 


AFil-Fioteing Seat, which 
takes up all the jars and jolts due 
to rough roads. This seat adds to the 
econemy and convenience of the motor- 
cycle the comfort it formerly lacked. 
Rough and bumpy roads are as smooth 
as boulevards to 


the rider of the Ful Ffotemg Seat. 
the freewheel Control, an- 


other exclusive feature of the new 
Harley-Davidson, permits the starting of 
the motor while the machine is standing 
still, thereby eliminating the hard pedal- 
ing and running part, so objectionble in 
the ordinary type of motorcycle. We 
should like to tell you more about this 
machine and prove to you that it would 
save you its original cost over and over 
again. Send for descrip- 
tive catalog. 


Harley - Davidson 
Motor Co. 


310 A Street, 
MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


FR AZIER CARTS 


Are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
carts for | 
eneral use, * 











ting-bred horses,exercising draft horses, and for 
rural mail carriers for «ne horse or a pair. Not 
the cheapest, but the best. Write for Cat. S. Ad- 
dress 8 FRAZIER 4 CO.. Aurora. 18. 





4& BUGGY WHEELS Tine $8 
With Rubber Tires.$1s. 45. Your Wheels Rerubbered, 
) $10.30. I make wheels % to 4 in. tread. Tops, $6.50, 
Shafts, $2.10; Repair Wheels, $5.95; Axles $2.25; Wag- 








ys on Umbrella Tree. Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 15 
oul HICKORY WHEEL C0., 515 F St, Cincinnati, 


THE FARM AND THE MOTOR [CAR. 


Why Farmers Are 


Buylng so M any Cars—They Have Learned 


That the Motor Car is a Good Business Proposition Because It 
Saves Time and Reduces Distance. 


By Lindsey Hopiins, President Overland Motor Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


-y HEN the motor car first ap- 
W peared with its horn and its 
snorting engine the farmer 
who was obliged to meet it on the 
road where it frightened the family 
horse and caused much anxiety on 
the part of the oc- 
cupants of the 
farmer’s’ vehicle, 
made a_ mental 
vow that the mo- 
tor car or auto- 
mobile was a veri- 
table ‘‘devil wag- 
on,’’ and of course 
he wanted none of 

it in his. 

LINDSEY HOPKINS. I recall the first 
car I owned, and it wasn’t very many 
years ago. I was living then in good 
old Guilford County, North Carolina, 
where they have splendid roads, and 
many a time I have gone out for a 
pleasure ride and met farmers who 
stopped their teams, who held up 
their hands and jumped from their 
vehicle and grasped the bridles in 
order to hold the horse that was not 
accustomed to such strong noises as 
my car made. And while I wasn’t a 
mind-reader, I could tell by the looks 
of the farmer when I passed him, 
that he was wishing me a long ways 
from here—possibly in that land 
where it is said they do not shovel 
snow. 

It was something new—this motor 
car, and like all new things, those 
who first boust_ bought because of 
Ae novelty; bought because it was 
something new under the sun, and 
naturally enough, a man, who is still 
a boy in all but age, had a toy, and 
he wanted to make all the noise, all 
the fuss, possible with it. I never 
blamed the farmer for becoming an- 
gered—for mentally resolving that 
he would have nothing to do with the 
new-fangled device. 

But that was in other years. Gen- 
erally when a new thing is present- 
ed to the farmer he thinks it over, 
appeals to his own reason, and if it 
finally looks good to him, he accepts 
it. But it is only now and then 
that you find a farmer who makes up 
his mind on first sight. 

The labor-saving machines pre- 
sented to the farmer had to fight 
their way; had to prove to him, by 
absolute demonstration, that they 
were a good thing; that he could 
save time and money and labor by 
adopting them—and when that was 
proven, and it had to be proven, con- 
clusively, he adopted and accepted 
them. 

So with the motor car. He wanted 
to be shown. He wanted to take his 
own time and his own way to satisfy 
himself. And he has gradually been 
doing that, and to-day, in the United 
States, thousands upon thousands of 
farmers own motor cars and the next 
few years will witness an increase 
undreamed of by those who haven’t 
informed themselves on the method 
of the farmer. 

The farmer has been convinced 
that over two-thirds of all the motor 
cars owned and operated to-day are 
utility cars. He now understands that 
when he sees a “joy rider’ on the 
road making a nuisance of himself, 
that in the town there are a hundred 
cars owned by doctors, the lawyers, 
the busy business man, and that the 
bulk of all the cars used in his vicin- 
ity are used for business purposes. 
He has been convinced that mile for 
mile, on a test the most exacting, 
the motor car is less expensive 
than a horse and buggy; he sees that 
he can take a car and do things im- 
possible for the horse to do. He 


long ago learned the lesson that 
“time was money”? and when he sees 
that he can run into town in less 
than one-third the time it takes the 
family horse to go, he realizes that 
he is making money to ride in the 
car. He has learned that the motor 
car of to-day can be handled intelli- 
gently and not cost any great amount 
for up-keep. He knows that with 
the motor car’s coming, good roads 
were hastened, and he has learned 
that good roads mean money to him. 
He has learned that with the motor 
car in the hands of farmers the old 
isolation of farm life has passed—he 
has extended his neighborhood; he 
feels closer to people; he can visit 
and have enjoyments of social life 
for himself and family that were de- 
nied him when there was nothing but 
the horse. What would have been a 
day’s journey has been reduced to a 
few hours. He understands that be- 
cause of the motor car he is closer to 
market—he can take in many things 
to sell and make money because time 
is eliminated. Where a farm was 
ten miles from town under the old 
way, it is now but two miles. 

The farmer who has adopted the 
telephone wiil be first to adopt the 
motor car, because he has found that 
the telephone is helpful in a half 
hundred ways. His neighbor who is 
still thinking, will some day put in 
a telephone and then wonder hcw on 
tarth he gu along without it. The 
progressive farmer will see that a 
motor car is just as essential in the 
farm equipment as a harvesting ma- 
chine, as a mower, as a reaper. He 
must convince himself, and after be- 
ing convinced, he will buy. 

I predict that the motor car output 
in the next five years will be more 
largely among farmers than any oth- 
er class. When a man convinces him- 
self that he can save time; that he 
can go to town in a fourth of the 
time that he used to spend; that he 
can put in almost a full day’s work 
supervising the farm and at night- 
fall run into town and see an opera, 
attend the lecture, mingle with his 
city friends, we all know that the 
wise farmer is going to own his car. 
And when he owns it, and enjoys the 
advantages of a city—feels that with- 
in a few minutes he can make a run 
of twenty miles, don’t you know that 
the farmer with his rural mail deliv- 
ery every day; with his telephone tu 
ask any question of the town—must 
perforce be the most independent 
man in the world? With the knowl- 
edge that he can glide over the good 
roads that all sections are to enjoy 
at a rate of twenty-five to thirty miles 
an hour—and if he wants a doctor in 
a hurry, can increase that speed to 
fifty miles—the farmer truly and 
surely becomes the most independ- 
ent of all men who must labor for a 
living. 

I know that the farmers of the 
South have not yet made up their 
collective mind; they are watching, 
and many are waiting; but the fig- 
ures show that thousands of motor 
cars are owned by farmers in the 
Southern States, and I make the pre- 
diction that within five years there 
will be more cars owned by farmers 
than by town folk. 


If you go to a real estate agent 
and ask the price of farm lands you 
will always find that in the old days 
the further the land was from the 
town the cheaper it was, because the 
market was in the town, and time 
was the only thing essential. But 
when you ask to-day, if it be in a 
county where there are good roads, 
the price does not increase or de- 
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miracle with southern soils. 
yield. Is your soil acid? 


for it to-day. 
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The Best Lime Made Is Lee’s 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime has sweetened more acid soils than 
More barren fields have been made produc- 


Lee’s Prepared Agricultural Lime contains Potash and other valuable 

ing:edients not found in ordinary agricultural lime. ‘ 
For sweetening soils that are sour—for dissolving vegetation—to 

make humus—for freeing dormant plant foods—for opening up heavy clays 

anc binding together light sandy lands—for killing bud worms in corn on 

low bo tom lands, no other lime takes its place. 

growing of legumes and the use of Lee’s Lime would almost 


Resolve to sweeten your soils that are sour—to compel acid lands to 
You can easily find out. 
you a frec testing outfit which will show if your soil needs lime. 


We will g'adly send 
Write 


A. S. LEE & SONS CO., Inc., 


‘RICHMOND, VIRGINIA | 
NUCL 00 

















Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar 
materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
apply it. 











Write 

















‘The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


4a the basis of all good farming. Write for bul- 
ietin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
ourest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., :: 3: Strasbarg, Va. 





crease like it once did. And when the 
motor car becomes universal on the 
farm, the man who lives ten miles 
from the market feels that it is less 
than a twenty-minute run, so the far- 
mer finds that the motor car has in- 
creased his land values 





Send postal cards for free catalogs 
of our advertisers. 


pit is our 


Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the resuits that have 
created the demand among the 
intelligent farmers of the south. 


We are Better Prepared 
Than Ever Before 
to supply you with the goods that 
will increase your crop yieids 25 to 
60 per cent and permanently im- 
“rove your land. 
Let us tell you more about It. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPAN! 








MT. PLEASANT, TENNESSEE 


————— 











“UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 95% PURE LIME 

andithe‘most economical toluse } 


sa 
Let US prove 4 to you } 
Sreslauer, Lachicotte & C# 
Waverly Mills, S. C. 
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ire 4 . : WATER LINE 


UNORAINED —— sow ORAINED —SOMU 


DRAIN YOUR LAND: 


Increase crops 50 per cent by draining of! 
ibe surplus water with “Chattanooga” hard 
iurned clay tile. The richest soil and plant 
food washes down into the low wet bottom 
land; by draining that bottom land you can 
make it yield the best crops on the farm. 
We sell the ve ry pest hard uurned clay tile 
direct at low prices. Write for free pamph- 
let on drainage. 

We also manufacture vitrified well curb- 
ing, the seen A material known for excluding 
all contaminations and for keeping your 
well pure and sweet and clean. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE CO., 


Manufacturers, 
Department T, Chattanooga, Teng, 





















lacrease certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make cultivation easy by using our 


FARM DRAIN TILE 





= 


(Made of Clay) 
The best. smooth aad uniform, high grade, 


lasting. Our tile book, 15 pages, tells how 
te why and is FREE. Write for it TO-DAY 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 











Farmer's Union Members 
Saved $19.06 per Car 


By Buying GROUND PHOS- 
PHATE ROCK from Us. 


One shipment which we made to members of the 
North Carolina Farmers’ Union aggregated 612 
tons, guaranteed to contain 28% Phosphorie Acid, 
not over 3% moisture and to be ground so that 95% 
would pass through 100 mesh screen. Analyses 
showed this shipment to contain 30.48% Phosphoric 
Acid, .80% moisture and 96% passed through 100 
mesh screen. 

The value of this shipment above guarantee was 
$496.00 or $19.06 per car. 

DID YOU GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS 
SAVING? If not write us and let us put you on 
our list for the Spring season. 

! Our Goods pulverized to fineness 95% passes 100 
mesh, 75% 200 mesh. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
GROUND ROCK DEPARTMENT 


COLUMBIA, - - - - - - - Tennessee 











Triumph Seed Farms 


Grow the only Pure Triumph Improved cotton 
East of Mississippi river. It is the earliest big 
boll cotton in the world, 39 to 44% lint, storm 
proof, easily picked, drought resistant and excel- 
lent yielder. Recommended by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Won 1st on best ten acres and Ist on stalk on my 
Marlboro Prolific Corn 
at Tri-State Fair, Memphis, 1911. 

No other varieties are grown on these farms 
and the breeding and purity are guaranteed. 
When you buy get the best. Circular mailed on 


Tequest. 
ROBT. T. MALONE, Prop. 
Capleville, Tennessee. 





~ COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large: 

‘or small, should write to 

B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 
for history and descriptive circular of his early 
and prolific cotton, with price of seed. It’s free, 
and will be worth hundreds\of dollars to you. 
Quick maturity. and will make 8 bales per acre. 








A GILT-EDGED 
INVESTMENT 


7, 8 or 9 Per Cent Guaranteed 
on Sums From $50 to $200 


To a limited number of Progresvive Farm- 
et readers of character and standipvg in 
their respective communities, we shall be 
tlad to send particulars concerning a thor- 
Oughly ; ilt-edge investment guaranteeing 
1% at le. st, with 8 or 9% as a possibility. 
Nolarge ¢ mounts taken. 















Raleigh, N. C. 








Our Progressive Young Folks. 





EAST OR WEST? 

One ship drives east, another drives 
west, 

With the self-same winds that blow; 
’Tis the set of the sails 

And not the gales 

Which tell us the way they go. 


Like the winds of the sea 
waves of fate 

As we voyage along through life; 
’Tis the set of the soui 

That decides its goal 

And not the calm or the strife. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


are the 





SOME PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Here Are Some Problems for Bright 
Boys and Girls to Solve. 


In each of the questions in arith- 
metic which we are going to give 
weekly for the benefit of our farm 
boys and pirls, there is one or more 
accurate agricultural facts stated, or 
agricultural lessons to be learned. To 
the boy or girl giving the best state- 
ment of the agricultural and useful 
facts to be learned from the first 
twenty-five problems’ given, apart 
from the practice in arithmetic ob- 
tained from their solution, we will 
give a prize of $2. 

Send the answers direct to The 
Progressive Farmer, Answers to these 
problems will be published next 
week, so, of course, your answers 
must be mailed before that time. All 
the problems are from Stevens and 
Butler’s Practical Arithmetic. 

(1) In buying redtop iass seed 
at 13.7 cents a pound when only 77 
pounds in every 100 pounds is good 
live seed, what is the price paid per 
pound for good seed? 

(2) If one pound of cottonseed 
meal contains .0618 pound (6.18 per 
cent) of nitrogen; .018 pounds (1.8 
per cent) of potash; .028 (2.8 per 
cent) of phosphoric acid, how much 
of each of these fertilizing materials 
does a ton, or 2,000 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal contain? What is the 
ton of cottonseed meal worth for fer- 
tilizing at 18 cents a pound for ni- 
trogen, 4 cents for phoshoric acid, 
and 5 cents for potash? 

(3) If one pound of vetch hay con- 
tains .17 pound of protein, alfalfa 
.143 pound, red clover, .123 pound, 
cowpea .166 pound, how many 
pounds of protein are there in a ton 
of each of these hays, and what is 
the value of the nitrogen in this pro- 
tein in each case at 19 cents a pound, 
if there are .16 pound of nitrogen in 
1 pound of pretein? 

(4) If 5,953 pounds of velvet bean 
hay are grown on an acre and in ev- 
ery pound of this hay there is .0221 
pound of nitrogen, how many pounds 
of nitrogen does the hay from this 
acre contain, and what is it worth at 
18 cents a pound? 

(5) Crown Jewel potatoes dug in 
Virginia 80 days after planting yield- 
ed 170 bushels, dug at 93 days after 
planting the same variety gave 255 
bushels. What was the average in- 
crease daily during the additional pe- 
riod? 





NEW IDEAS FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
MESSAGES. 

Decorating the Christmas Mail.— 
For three years all the Christmas 
letters and packages that have gone 
out from our home have been deco- 
rated in the upper left-hand corner 
with a spray of holly done in water- 
colors. It takes the artist of the 
family but a few minutes to do each, 
and it gives a touch of individuality 
that no purchased decoration can. 
Even a pen-and-ink sketch, which any 
one could readily trace, would be at- 
tractive, though some perhaps would 
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prefer to buy the little packages of 


“stickers” sold to decorate 
Christmas mail. 

The Family Circle Letter.—If one 
of the family must be absent on 
Christmas, a unique letter may be 
written by taking a large piece of 
white paper on which draw a circle 
about twelve or fourteen inches in 
diameter. Draw another circle two 
inches inside of this one, and in the 
center, make another, this one 
only about two inches in diameter 
In the space between the two outer 
circles write, ‘“‘This is to wish you a 
Merry Christmas, and a bright and 
Happy New Year.’”’ So that it com- 
pletely surrounds the circle. In the 
small inside circle write the recip- 
ient’s name. Then divide the pape) 
into as many sections as there are 
members of the family, by lines pass- 
ing from the inner circle to the outer 
one. On each of these sections mem 
bers of the family are to write their 
message to the absent one. When 
the sections are filled, cut along the 
dividing lines to inner circle, fold, 
tie with a bright ribbon, and put in 
an envelope. When the letter is 
put together, it will be bound about 
by the good wishes of the season, 
while in the center of it all is the re- 
cipient’s name. 

A Christmas Stocking Letter.— 
From water-color paper we cut a 
stocking ten inches long. From 
note paper we cut sheets same size 
and shape, and on these the family 
and friends of the college girl who 
could not be at home, wrote their 
Christmas messages, sentiment, or 
quotations. Some pages were deco- 
rated with water colors, some in 
pen-and-ink sketches illustrating 
some joke or special occasion which 
the writer called to mind. When all 
were done, they were attached to 
the cover by ribbon run through two 
holes in the tops, and it was mailed 
to reach the recipient on Christmas 
morning. It not only brightened 
what would have otherwise been a 
lonely day, but will be cherished as 
long as she lives. 

A Christmas Tree Letter is carried 
out in the same way by using a gaily 
decorated Christmas tree, done in 
water-colors for the cover, cutting 
pages same size from unruled note 
paper for the messages, and pasting 
all together at the trunk of the tree. 

A Christmas Turkey Letter is still 


another variation especially appro- 
priate for the college man. A tur- 
key may be painted in water-colors, 
then cut out along the lines, and 
sheets of note paper cut to fit. Or 
a fine picture of a turkey in natural 
colors may be found in the adver- 
tising page of many magazines, 
which may be used. When all the 
pages are ready, they may be tied 
together by a bright ribbon around 
the turkey’s feet. 
MRS. C. S. EVERTS. 


the 





Give and Take, 


“‘What’re ye comin’ home with your 
milk pail empty for?’? demanded the 


farmer. ‘“Didn’t the old cow give 
anything?’”’ 
“Yes,” replied his boy; ‘nine 


quarts and kick.’’-—The Sacred Heart 
Review. 





“Here are a lot of suggestions from 
outsiders as to how to run this news- 
paper. See that they are carried 
out.” “Yes, sir,’”’ said the office-boy, 
and, putting them all in a waste- 
paper basket, promptly carried them 
out.—Judge. 





Uncle Eben, in the Washington 
Star, says: “It takes a mighty con- 
scientious man to allus be able to tell 
de difference ’tween when he’s tired 
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The South’s New 
Industry. 


Whenever we make every- 
thing we use—and use every- 
thing we make, we will be the 
richest and happiest people 
on earth. 


We are on the way—no better 
shoes for menare to be had than **King 
Bee’’ and ‘‘Easy Street’’—made in 
the Red Seal Shoe factory in Georgia. 


You can buy either of these shoes 
in many lasts—we suggest that you 
ask your shoe man to show you two 
new lasts, ‘“T'y Cobb’’ ‘*Red Rock.”” 
Both have the right ‘feel’? and will 
wear a long time. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., Red 
Seal Shoe Factory, Atlanta. 
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e GUNS 
DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 
barrels and tug FORGED from ONE SOLID 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


flo. 235; double, hammer . . 
Wo. 335: double, kammeriess  . 


.t<<<* ae 


- . 15.88 
$20; repeating .. ~~. - 2.2202 21.00 
FREE CA‘TALOG. 


G U N Ss SPORTING 


9 GOODS, ETc. 


$425 IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 
You may be the lucky one. 


Shot guns 
at $8.76; rifles at $1.40; revolvers at Si 
Can't beat our prices. WRITE AY 
fer catalog and prize list. 


WLLE, KY. 




















an’ when he’s lazy. 
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BUSY 


TRAPPERS GET 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 


Over ten million dollars will be paid to trappers of 


fur bearing animals during the coming winter. Any 
man or boy living in the country can add a goodiy 
sum to his earnings by trapping during. spare mo- 
ments. We furnish ABSOLUTELY FREE a complete 
zrapper’s Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how t 
remove the skins and prepare them for market. We 
ilso furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices 

e receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world. therefore can 
pay the highest prices for them. Our price Note, 
shipping tags etc.. are alao FREE for theasking. I 
you are a trapper or want to become one, write to 
ustoday. Wewillhelp you. 


F.C. TAYLOR & CO. 


Greatest Fur House in the World, 
285 Fur Exchange Bullding, St. Louis, Me 


TRAPPERS 


SHIP US ALL YOUR 

We can prove we pay more 

money for your furs thanany 

Fur house intheU.S. because 
we dress and dye allour furs gy 
direct for the manufacturer. @> 
Write today for free price lists 

We charge no commissions. 

I. ABRAHAM, 


244 N. MainSt., St. Louis, Mo. 
































Goldsboro, N. C., Telegraph School 
TUITION FREE 
Backed by The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Position furnished as soon as you become 
competent. Write for particulars. 
Z. B. SPENCE, Instructor, | GOLDSBORO, N. C. 


It is a PEERLESS—Don’t Forget IT. 


ets all the peas, threshes Sorghum 
seed, Kaffir Corn, Castor and Velvet Beans. A boy can 
run it. Indestructible teeth. Write for booklet, 


PEERLESS PEA BULLER CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Kill Your 
Hogs 


\ More money this year in 















SAUSAGE and LARD than 
from selling on the hoof. 


Easily made with an 


* ENTERPRISE 


Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 


2 The one machine that both 
———, perfectly stuffs sausage and 

perfectly presses lard. Gives 
you all of the lard. Stuffs sausage so 
that it Keeps. Patent corrugated spout 
prevents air from entering the casing. 


An Enterprise Sausage Stuffer and Lard 
Press will earn itself out this fall and 
will stay by you for many years to come. 
Built for hard service and so accurate 
that every part works smoothly. In- 
stantly changed to a lard press—can 
be used also as a fruit press. 


4-quart size, $5.50. At hardware 

and general stores. Be sure to look 

for the name Enterprise. 
ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA. 
Dept. 70 Philadelphia 





This patent corragated 
spout prevents air from 
entering the casing and 
spoiling the sausage. 













Enterprise Meat and Food 
Chopper--cuts like shears— 
does not mangle the food. 
Four-bladed_ steel knives 
revolve against perforated 
steel plates. 


Enterprise Bone, Shell and 
Corn Miil—quickly pays for 
itself in healthy poultry and 
increased egg yield. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for 
our recipe book, *“The Enter- 
prising Housekeeper.” Tells 
how to make 200 economical, 
tasty dishes, 












Watch 


No gift is quite so eloquent of 
friendship as a fine watch. No watch 
graces the sentiment so perfectly 
as a high grade Waltham Watch. 


“*Riverside’’ on the movement of a Waltham 
guarantees the highest expression of the 
watch-makers’ art, and a time piece of superior accuracy. Made 
in thin up-to-date models of exquisite design and workmanship. To 
make the gift perfect, make ita WALTHAM. Ask your Jeweler. 

“It's Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 


Send for descriptive booklet of various Waltham movements. 


WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, - - Waltham, Mass. 


Blea RD 




















THE SEWING MACHINE OF KNOWN VALUE 


Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. | 


The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. It is better made, does 
nicer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time. 


Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F 












You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or ]antern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
Burner. 50 candle power invisible and unbreakable 
Steel Mantle. Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. No generating—simply 
light like any kerosene lamp. Nothing to get out of order. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 
AGENTS W ANTED EVERYWHERE. Sells like wildfire. 
. ’ An opportunity of a life time, work 
allorspare time. Experience unnecessary. Make big money—be indepen- 


dent. Write todsy. Act quick—territory going fast. Complete sample, post- 
paid, 30c, 4 for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. : 





BRIGHT LIGET CO., Dept.2, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
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SINGIN’ "LONG DE ROAD. 


‘long de road —singing ’long de road! 


Hi WAS des de happiest ereetur dat de roun’ world ever knowed— 
Singin’ 


Dreamin’ in de night 


Of a mawnin’ 


sweet en bright, 


Flingin’ wide de shutters fer ter let in all de light! 


Happy in de reapin’ of de harvest what he sowed— 
Singin’ ’long de road—singin’ ’long de road! 
’Crost fields whar birds wuz singin’ 
Dey heerd his voice a ringin’, 
En de toilers stopped ter listen en ter bless him fer his singin’, 


*Peared lak it fetched de sunshine, en lightened up de load— 
Dat singin’ ’long de road—dat singin’ long de road! 
En “It’s work—it’s work ter do 
Whilst de light shine down on you!” 
(’Peared lak de birds dey heered him, en dey fall ter singin’, too.) 


eer 


Oh, des de happiest creetur dat de roun’ worl’ ever knowed— 
Singin’ ’long de road—singin’ ’long de road! 
En de darkest day wuz bright, 
En Trouble say, “Good night!” 
Fer he des th’owed wide de shutters en let in all de light! 
—Franrk L. Stanton, in Youth’s Companion 








THE ART OF CANDY-MAKING. 


Most of Us Eat Too Little Sugar, and Candy Could Profitably 
Be Made Every Month in the Year—Some of the Candies You 


Can Easily Make at Home. 


Mrs. F. L. Stevens. Raleigh, N. C. 


Jack London’s recent stories, 

‘Life ain’t no punkins ‘’thout 
sweetnin’.’’ So if I were called upon to 
make a sweeping general criticism of 
the diet upon the average farm table, 
I should say the excess of meats and 
lack of sweets are the most serious 
defects. 

At the holiday season we attempt 
to supply our sweet-starved bodies 
with the things they have craved, 
with the result that when the Christ- 
mas season is over the last condition 
is worse than the first. Hence, while 
I am introducing the subject at this 
season it is with the hope that the 
habit of candy-making may become 
fixed, and distributed throughout all 
the months of the year. 

Children desire candy more than 
grown persons; the craving is a nat- 
ural one and it is desirable that they 
should have that which is made from 
pure, good materials. Compare the 
cost of wholesome, clean peanut 
brittle, made at home, with that 
of cheap candies, made under un- 
known conditions and offered for sale 
in the midst of a dusty show-case or 
standing in open receptacles unpro- 
tected from files, dust from sweeping 
or dusty roadside. 

It is werth while to spend a little 
time upon the subject of sugar be- 
fore taking up the process of candies 
and icings. We must know some- 
thing, too, of the behavior of sugar 
under different conditions in order to 
understand many processes in cook- 
ery. 


Greek the hero, says in one of 


The Food Value of Sugar. 


Sugar is a carbohydrate. We 
have already considered in some de- 
tail another group of this same great 
food class—that is starches. When 
we recall the appearance of stareh, 
its sources and its behavior in cold 
and hot water, as well as its taste, 
with that of sugar, using the same 
tests, it will be found that these two 
groups of carbohydrates are quite 
different as to their properties. The 
classification is due to the fact that 
they are our heat and energy-giving 
foods. When pure sugar is taken 
into the body it quickly dissolves and 
almost immediately passes into the 
circulation. For this reason even a 
small quantity of pure sweet taken 
shortly before mealiime quite de- 


stroys the appetite. It is important, 
then, to defer the sweets until the 
mealtime proper. 

Sugar, aside from combinations 
with other foods, may be cooked by 
itself or in water. By itself it is 
cooked for the preparation of sauces, 
candies and coloring matter. In wa- 
ter, it is cooked for use in syrvps, 
for fruit cookery, ices, puddings, 
sauces, frostings and candies. In 
either case, precautions must be tak- 
en against burning or “‘sugaring’’ as 
any one who has attempted any of 
these preparations well understanus 


Hew to Cook Sugar. 


When sugar is to be cooked by 
itself it must be placed in a clean, 
smooth vessel and stirred constantly 
to prevent uneven heating and too 
great browning or burning. When 
cooking sugar, great care shoulc be 
taken te preven’ sugar collecting ip 
the bowl of the spoon, as this will 
be slow to melt or to blend and may 
endanger the flavor of the whole syr 
up or candy. The cookery of sugaf 
without water may be illustrated by 
the making of Peanut Brittle, direc- 
tions for which are as follows: 1 cup 
sugar, % cup peanuts chopped. Melt 
sugar in a pan, carefully, with con- 
stant stirring. When the sugar has 
become a light golden brown syrup, 
stir in chopped peanuts and pour out 
at once in a thin layer on the bottom 
of a tin pan. White cooling, shape 
with two knives into small even 
squares fer breaking after it is cold. 
This insures more att.active shapes 
to broken pieces. Any other chopped 
nuts may be used in place of peanuts, 
or shredded cocoanut may be subst! 
tuted. The latter, however, is less 
digestible than the nuts. 

When sugar is cooked in water, ft 
may be heated to different tempera 
tures, with varying results. If the 
syrup is boiled for a long time the 
water gradually evaporates and the 
solution becomes stronger, formung 
what is called a “saturated solution” 
which easily crystalizes. In order t0 
prevent this ‘“‘sugaring,’’ the syrvP 
must not be stirred or disturbed dul 
ing the cooking or cvoling, and 4 
little acid may be added, such 4 
cream of tartar, lemon juice or vine 
gar. 


For different preparations, it 


important to understand terms w% 
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to define different results obtained in 
the cooking of sugar. When sugar 
and water are cooked to a “sofe 
pall” the syrup shapes slightly be- 
tween thumb and finger, in cold wa- 
ter; ‘hard ball” when it forms a 
pard ball in water; ‘“‘soft erack”’ 
when it is almost brittle, and “crack” 
when it is entirely brittle; ‘‘caramel” 
when the water is boiled away en- 
tirely and the sugar begins to turn 
yellow or brown. 


Recipes for Icing. 


Below are given recipes for simple, 
desirable sugar preparations. It is 
much better to make an excellent 
quality of one or two simple icings 
or candies than to try to make a 
large variety of different quality. 
For those who wish to take up the 
work more extensively, there is a de- 
sirable book upon the subject, ‘Art 
of Home Candy-Making” (with ther- 
mometer, dipping wire and molds), 
which may be obtained from the Bos- 
ton Cooking School Magazine, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; price, $3. 


Boiled Icing.—1 cup granulated 
sugar, white of 1 egg, %4 teaspoon 


cream of tartar, % cup boiling water. 
Boil sugar and water together until 
it spins a heavy thread. Beat the 
egg to a stiff froth; add the cream of 
tartar and then the syrup beating all 
the while. Beat until cold and thick. 
Flavor. 

Plain Icing.—Whites of 2 eggs, 1 
teaspoon lemon juice, % th. powder- 


ed sugar. Use eggs that have been 
thoroughly chilled, break carefully 
and beat the whites until frothy. 


Sift in sugar gradually beating con- 
stantly; add lemon juice and con- 
tinue beating until the icing is fine, 
white and stiff enough to stand alone. 
If not wanted immediately, keep in 
a cool place. Spread with a knife 
dipped in ice water. 

Chocolate Icing.—%4 tb. grated 
chocolate, % tb powdered sugar. 
Melt chocolate over boiling water, 
add sugar and stir until smooth, fla- 
vor with teaspoon of vanilla. 


Candies. 


Molasses Puff.—1 cup molasses, % 
teaspoon soda. Butter a smooth gran- 
ite-ware saucepan and boil in it mo- 
lasses until it is brittle when tested 
in water. Remove from fire, beat in 
soda and pour at once upon buttered 
pan. The evidence of acid in molass- 
es is shown by bubbles of gas when 
the soda is added. 

Mints.—1%4%% cups sugar, % cup 
water, % teaspoon cream tartar. 
Cook sugar, water and cream of tar- 
tar to a “soft ball.”” Remove from 
heat and stop the cooking by stand- 
ing the saucepan in cold water. Add 
6 drops of peppermint or a sufficient 
amount of any desired flavoring. Let 
stand until thoroughly cool, then 
beat until white and creamy. Drop 
by spoonfuls upon waxed or buttered 
Paper, 

Chocolate Fudge.—2 cups (1 gran- 
ulated, 1 brown) sugar, 2 squares 
chocolate, % cup milk, 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1 teaspoon vanilla. Boil to- 
gether sugar, milk and chocolate un- 
til the chocolate is melted. Add the 
butter and cook without stirring to 
“soft ball.’ Remove from fire and 
check cooking by standing saucepan 
in cold water. When thoroughly 
tool beat until creamy and pour out 
on buttered plate. Cut into squares 
While still soft. 

Fondant.—2 1% tbs. sugar, 11%4 cups 
hot water, %4 teaspoon cream tartar. 
Us clean, smooth stewpan, boil to 
Soft ball. When sugar adheres to 
tide of pan wipe off with cloth or 
fingers dipped in cold water. Pour 
lowly upon large, lightly greased 
Platter. When slightly cooled, work 
with a wooden spoon until white and 
feamy. When the mixture begins to 
lump knead with the hands. Fond- 
ant will keep for some time if cov- 
fed with oiled paper to exclude air. 
It should always be made on a clear 
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This painting 
by  Plockhorst 
has been one of 


the popular al- 





legorical pict- 
ures of Jesus. 
The 
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day, as damp atmosphere has an ef- 
fect upon boiling sugar. Fondant is 
the basis for many candies, filling for 
chocolate creams, filling for fruits, 
nuts, nut bars (fondant melted and 
chopped nuts added) and many can- 
dies of various colors and shapes as 
well as nut and fruit combinations. 





OTHER CHRISTMAS CANDIES. 

Christmas Canes.—2 cups sugar, 
% cup water, % teaspoon glycerine, 
4 teaspoon cream tartar. Boil, with- 


out stirring until mixture, when 
tried in cold water, is brittle. Cool, 
pull and flavor as desired. Color a 


small piece of the candy with red 
coloring, twist it in with the white 
candy; shape in the form of canes. 
These are pretty on tke Christmas 
tree and delight the children. 

Divinity Candy.—3 cups of brown 
sugar, 2-3 cup water, % cup Karo 
syrup and 1 ounce melted chocolate. 
Boil until it makes a soft ball when 
tried in cold water. Pour it slowly 
over the whites of two eggs that have 
been beaten to a stiff froth, with a 
pinch of salt, beating constantly until 
it begins to cool and thicken. Add 1 
cup nut meats, and pour on a but- 
tered tin and cut into squares. The 
dish containing the egg whites shuula 
be set in ice water to hurry the cool- 
ing and stiffening of candy. 

Vassar Caramels.—Beil together 2 
cups sugar and 2 cups syrup until it 
makes a soft ball when tried in cold 
water. Add any desired flavoring, 
and 2 tablespoons of butter, and stir 
until butter is all melted. Pour into 
buttered tin, and when cool mark 
into squares. 

Peanut Candy.—1 pound brown 
sugar, 1 cup syrup, and 1 cup water. 
Boil until it is brittle when dropped 
into cold water. Just before taking 
from fire add 4 level tablespoons but- 
ter, and after removing from fire, 
stir in 1 quart of shelled peanuts, be- 
ing careful that none of the brown 
skins of the nuts adhere. Some pre- 
fer to have nuts on a platter and 
pour the candy over them, as it 
makes a smoother candy than when 
the nuts are stirred in. 

Fruit Mixture.—Chop 1 cup seeded 
raisins, 1 cup dried figs and 1 cup 
rut meats. Mix thoroughly. Have 
a small mold lined with paraffin 
paper, press in the mixture smoothly 
and as close as possible and set away 
to harden. Cut into small squares 
and wrap each in paraffin paper. 

MRS. C. §, EVERTS. 

Ridgeland, Miss. 








tide, with its 
constant remin- 
ders of the birth 
and life of the 
Christ, should 
give it a special 
appeal just now. 








CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EN. 
TERTAINMENTS. 


Do everything in your power to 
make this a simple Christmas, a 
Christmas not of material things, but 
of spiritual things, a Christmas of 
the heart and of the head. 

Don’t wear yourself out body and 
soul, and find that when the Blessed 
Day comes you have no spirit lef 
with which to enjoy it. Give simple 
gifts, or if you find that you have 
neither time nor money, give none 
at all, but give to all with whom you 
come in contact the loving greeting. 
the thoughtful act, the kindly face 
of joy and peace. 

Now, I will not only preach, but 
I shall tell you of two entertainments 
you might give without too much 
trouble. One is a Mother Goose 
Masquerade Party. Your invitations 
may read like this: 


Mother Goose 
At Home 
Ferndale 
Dec. 26th 8:30 to 12:00 
Please come in character dress. 


Crepe paper frocks are very easily 
made, three rolls will make a dress, 
so your costume will cost only 30 
cents. Your men guests will find 
enough masculine characters’ in 
Mother Goose to suit them all. Their 
clothes had best be made of bright- 
colored calico. 

Each guest wears a small black 
mask of calico with eye-holes cut in 
it and if the mask covers the whole 
face, cut a hole for the nose also. 

Dance square dances or play any- 
thing without your guests having to 
give away their identity. Just be- 
fore supper unmask. Have for this 
anything in the way of Christmas 
edibles you care for, but be sure that 
you have plenty of bright red lights. 
If you wish I can send you a pattern 
of a candle shade to be made of red 
crepe paper if you will enclose five 
cents for postage. 

Gn New Year’s afernoon and even- 
ing you might have a formal recep- 
tion—we have had so many informa] 
affairs. 

Write your invitations on cards or 
note paper to be found at any sta- 
tioner’s. 


Mr. and Mrs. Blank Blank 


At Home 
January ist, 1912 
8:30 — 12:00 


These should be sent out a week 
or four or five days in advance. If 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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PERHAPS he drinks, and 
you are unable to curb 


his desire for alcohol. He is be- 
ginning to shirk his responsibili- 
ties and your homestead seems to 
be slipping gradually away. You 
wonder what will become of him. 
Now! While there is yet time, 
send him tothe Keeley Institute 
at Greensboro, N.C. We’lltake 
care of yourhusband. We’llcure 
him, for, drinking is a disease— 
that yields to proper treatment. 
Four weeks of quiet and rest at 
our well equipped institution — 
four weeks of careful, scientific 
treatment — four weeks of the 
moral rebuilding that the person- 
ality behind the Keeley Institute 
affords and we’ll send your hus- 
band back to you as good as he 
ever was. 


There are many good reasons 
why you should send your hus- 
band here. There’s a fellowship 
—an atmosphere of sympathy 
and understanding, but, the big- 
gest reason of all is—because he 
is your husband. Send for our 
book today. It describes fully 
many of the cures we have made. 
It contains positive proof that 
the Keeley treatment at Greens- 
boro takes away all desire for 
liquor or drugs. 
The Keeley Institute at Greens- 


boro, N. C., also treats neuras- 
thenia, nerve exhaustion and 


all addictions to drugs. 
W. H. OSBORN, Pres. 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro N. C. 




















SAVE ONE-HALF \ 


It costs more to sell a Sewing Machine throngh a 
agent than it costs to make it. We sell at factory 
Prices, saving you agent's =e 
and retailer’s profits. We u 
sell $25 machines $14.50; — 
$30 machines, 15.75; $40 
machines, $18.30; $50 Ma- 
chines, $20.65; $60 Machines, 


822-75. GASH or CREDIT 







terms make paying to suit you. 

We allow 30 day's trial and 

give a ten vear guarantee with . 

each machine. Shipped promptly from Richmond,Va. 
to Southern points, from Chicago to Western points. 


Write today for Illustrated Sewing 
Machine Folder 


THE SPOTLESS CoO. 
75 Shockoe Square, RICHMOND, VA. “The South’s Mcil Order House’’ 














NEN? TR Cn PE SORE Ty ST. J 
IF YOU ARE PLEASED, SEND US 
ONLY $1.45, and you will own one of the best 
Razors made, also a Horsehide and Canvas Strop 
Worth $1.00. If you are not pleased, simply re- 
turn the Razor. Covld we make a feirer offer? 

OUR DIXIE RAZOR Is extra hollow ground, 
hand forged from Genuine Sheffield Steel. We 
use it and know it is the best Razor made and 
want you to find it ovt by giving it a fair trial. 

WRITE US A POSTAL. and say, “Send me 
your Razor on 10 days’ trial. I will send you 
$1.45 or return razor.” We will send Razor and 
full particulars about onr orher offers. 

DIXIE MFG. CO., BOX 54 UNION CITY, GA. 

Formerly B. W. Middlebruoks & Co. 


North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 


Operates only in the two Carolinas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any other 
Carolina company. 

Agents wanted where the company fs not now 
represented, 
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**¥You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not,” 
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Each Advertiser's Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good any loss sustained by, any sub- 
scrib-r as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, bu! in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make god to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
ported to us within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: I am 
wriling you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, whicl. 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries. 


i 35,000 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year, $1.00; six months, 55 cents; three months, 35 cents. 
To induce new subscribers, one new subscriber and one old 
subscriber miy both get the paper one year for $1.50. 
10 Weeks Trial, 10 Cents. 
STo new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be 
sent ten weeks on trial for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell 
your friends who need it but do not read it. 











Average Weetly Circulation 
Guaranteed, .__. 


. e . 








We hope to make our ‘Tenant and Renters’ 
Special’? next week of value to every tenant and 
every land-owner who lets his land out. We will 
have both sides of the matter presented by those 
who have had experience, and the subject will 
also be discussed by some of the soundest agri- 
cultural thinkers of the South. 





M: O. P. Ford in our Farmers’ Union Depart- 
ment put the case as plainly and as forcibly as we 
remember to have seen it lately: 


“When we adhere to the doctrine of the 
Farmers’ Union, which is diversification, 
make our farms self-sustaining and let cot- 
ton be a surplus, the price will take care of 
itself. Then, and not till then, will the farm- 
ers get out from the mortgage and credit 
system.” 





Begin now to make your plans to attend the 
Short Course at your State Agricultural College 
this winter. Nearly every agricultural college now 
provides such a farmers’ short course, ranging in 
length from four to ten weeks. Not only are such 
courses largely attended by farmer boys unable to 
take regular agricultural college courses, but they 
are no less useful for older farmers. Farmers 
50 or 60 years old often avail themselves of their 
benefits. Write your State Agricultural College 
and find out when this winter’s course will be 
given and what its length will be. The expenses 
in every case are very small. 





We are very much gratified to see that the 
United States Department of Agriculture is begin- 
ning to prosecute some of the more vicious patent 
medicines on account of their flagrant violations 
of the National Food and Drugs Act. While as 
Dr. Wiley has pointed out, the most false of 
claims may be made for any kind of patent medi- 
cine advertising in newspapers, the law can prose- 
cute for misrepresentations on labels or wrappers. 
Accordingly, notice has just been issued of judg- 
ments against several varieties of headache rem- 
edies, most headache cures being especially in- 
jurious to the heart. Lambert’s Wine of Cocoa 
was convicted because the label failed to give the 
proportion of cocaine it contained, and because it 
professed to contain ingredients which it did not. 
Another cure-all drug, Radam’s Microbe Killer, 
was condemned because of the recklessness of the 
statements made, as was Mothers’ Friend, another 
irug. A heverage, Cocanola, was condemned be- 


cause it contained cocaine, and it is understood 
that coca-cola is also likely to fall under the con- 
demnation of the authorities. The people will ap- 
plaud the activity of the National Department of 
Agriculture in exposing all frauds, and it is to be 
hoped that they will enlarge the work and protect 
the people not only in the District of Columbia, 
but throughout the United States, from such im- 
postors. 





Remember, Mr. Subscriber, you must mention 
The Progressive Farmer every time you write one 
of our advertisers, in order to entitle you to the 
protection of our guarantee. We can not under- 
take to settle any dispute or make good any loss 
that you may sustain unless you have done this. 
We are ready at all times to live up to our part 
of the contract, but the reader must also live up 
to his part; and it is expressly stated as a condi- 
tion in the official announcement concerning our 
guarantee that— 


“The subscriber must say when writing 
each advertiser: ‘I am writing you as an 
advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it 
carries.’ ”’ 





There is no teacher quite so dangerous, in his 
likelihood to be misleading, as is the man who 
jumps at conclusions from a single experience. At 
hand we have a letter from a man who says that 
the advice to sow soy beans broadcast is all wrong. 
He planted 25 or 30 bushels in 1910 and did not 
get pay for the labor. We do not know why he 
did not make a sutcess, but the fact that he fail- 
ed in one instance counts very little against the 
fact that hundreds of farmers have gucceedeu 
many times with broadcast sowing »>f his crop. 
We also .an acrcys an yrtic.2 in a Northern farm 
paper in which the writer says that only farmers 
who have money to burn can afford to sow peas 
in corn at the last plowing. He tried it 25 years 
ago and quit; therefore, he knows it will not do. 
The fact that tens of thousands of farmers have 
tried it since then and found it profitable does 
not alter his opinion one bit. One experience sel- 


dom proves anything, and the man who puts sin- 
gle instances, even when part of his own personal 


experience, against the testimony and experience 
of hundreds can scarcely claim to be reasonable 
in his conclusions. 





A Difficult Task. 


HH Carolina Union Farmer is doing the 

Union and the public a distinct service in 

warning the farmers against demagogues 
who make appeals to class prejudice, and espe- 
cially those who talk wildly about ‘“‘destroying all 
the trusts’ instead of presenting cool, common- 
sense and statesman-like plans for remedying the 
evils that trust development have brought upon 
us—men, too, who when they get into office, often 
do absolutely nothing to stop the evils against 
which they have fulminated. As Editor Green 
says: 

“At the next State meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Union members from the Tobacco Belt, 
ag well as those from the Cotton Belt, 
should put in their time discussing a busi- 
ness system of marketing and not waste any 
time playing into the hands of ‘trust-busting’ 
politicians, either in or out of the Union. Self- 
seeking politicians would like to ride the 
Farmers’ Union, and it is the ‘trust-busting’ 
kind that will attempt to do it, because with 
that question they hope to be able to appeal 
to passion and put a ‘feeling’ on the farmers 
in order that they may use them, as in the 
days of the old Farmers’ Alliance.” 


The Union and our farmers generally have 
no more serious duty now before them than that 
of discriminating between the loose talk of pop- 
ularity-hunting office-seekers on one hand and, on 


the other hand, the saner utterances of more care- 
ful men who wish to work out constructive plans 
for stopping the plunder of the people without 
making an indiscriminate attack upon business 
that would result in panic and hard times. And 
it is a task as difficult as it is important. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Why Not Apply It to Your Own Case} 


ee yHE PREACHER in the pulpit, when he makes 

= pointed remarks on the shortcomings of 
mankind, is always “‘hitting’’ the other fg. 
The comment is always made, that ‘It wasa 
good sermon, but he sure did hit Brother Blan, 
some hard knocks.” But Brother Blank goes op 
in the serene assurance that the pointed remarks 
were not intended for him, but for some other 
sinner. 

It is the same way with the readers of agricul. 
tural papers. When improvements are suggested, 
or new practices advocated, the reader is apt to 
say, “Oh, that is no doubt right in some sections,” 
or, “That may work with some men, but it is not 
practical under my conditions.” ‘Farmer Jones 
may be able to prepare his land that way, or 
Farmer Smith may be able to use two-horse culti- 
vators, but such things are not practicable for 
me,” 

Dear reader, just stop and think. Ask yourself 
why, if it is practicable for Farmers Smith and 
Jones to use the better methods suggested, you 
can not do the same? 

There is a whole lot of mental laziness in hu- 
manity. Things are not practical, or will not suit 
“our conditions,’ very frequently just because we 
con’t want to expend the effort necessary to make 
the improvement. It always requires extra ef- 
fort to make a change. It is always easier to do 
the things we have been accustomed to, but why 
not accustom ourselves to doing the best possible? 

Occasionally a reader writes us, ag se did re- 
cently, and states that a efertain practice which 
we have recommended aves not apply, is not 
suitable. to his section. In this particular case, 
tte practice which was, according to this read- 
er, not adapted to his section was being followed 
by hundreds of the best farmers in the very sec- 
tion of the State where he lives and even by some 
of his near neighbors. 

The other day the writer stopped in front ofa 
store where the merchant was examining a two- 
horse cultivator, and in the course of our conver- 
sation he said: ‘When we first began offering 
these cultivators, not over five years ago, the far- 
mers laughed at us and declared they knew that 
such an implement would not work in this sec- 
tion; but to-day these cultivators are selling in 
large numbers to the very men who were willing 
to admit they might work well in some soils, but 
were sure they would not do at all for this sec- 
tion.”’ About ninety-nine times out of one hun- 
dred the frequently used argument, ‘“‘O, that may 
do for some sections but it does not suit my con- 
ditions,’ is simply rank nonsense and a poor ex- 
cuse for mental or physical laziness. 


low. 





Put Your Money in a Bank. 


T IS GOOD advice which a Colleton Co., S. C. 
exchange gives in urging farmers to start 
bank accounts this fall, no matter how small 

the amount left over after the year’s debts are 
paid. We quote: 


“If one keeps money in his pocket, it is 
likely to go and he will never know how it 
goes; so though you have only ten dollars in 
your pocket, go to one of our banks and start 
a bank account. To have money in a bank 
will give one a feeling of independence noth- 
ing else can give. Do not think that because 
you have only five or ten dollars to start an 
account the cashier will not want your de 
posit. Any cashier will gladly welcome you 
as a depositor if you have but one dollar.” 


We hope thousands of our readers will follow 
this excellent counsel. Having a bank account 
(1) encourages the saving habit, (2) dignifies the 
farmer by making him more of a “business maj,” 


(3) provides a better system of paying out money 
than specie payments, (4) helps the community ia 
which one lives, and (5) makes it easier for the 
depositor to borrow in case borrowing instead of 
depositing sometimes becomes advisable. 

Put your money in a bank. 
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The Confession of the McNamaras. 


HE MOST sensational news of last week was 

the confession of James B. McNamara that 

he was guilty of blowing up the Times build- 
ing in Los Angeles October 1, 1910, with dynamite 
and nitro-glycerine, John J. McNamara confessed 
at the same time that he had wrecked the Llewel- 
len Iron Works. It will be remembered that Gen. 
Otis, the owner of the Los Angeles Times, had 
long been a bitter enemy of the labor unions and 
when his building was destroyed last year, he at 
once charged that it was the work of the unions. 
William J. Burns, America’s most celebrated de- 
tective, was employed to investigate the case, and 
the arrest of the McNamaras in Indianapolis fol- 
lowed. Burns is now under indictment in Indiana 
for kidnapping, as it is charged that he arrested 
the McNamaras and took them out of the State 
without legal authority. 

John J. McNamara has been secretary of the 
Structural Iron Workers and the labor unions 
generally assumed his innocence and put up a hard 
fight for him. Clarence Darrow, of Chicago, was 
secured to defend him, and at the recent Federa- 
tion of Labor meeting in Atlanta only the active 
opposition of President Samuel Gompers prevented 
the appropriation by the Federation of money for 
his defense. As it was, 1 large sum was raised -by 
private subscription. Mr. Gompers and other la- 
yor leaders had time and again declared their be- 
fief that the McNamaras were innocent and denied 
that the unions resorted to such unscrupulous 
methods of warfare. 

The trial had been in progress for weeks, but so 
strong was the feeling on each side that not one 
juror had been chosen when the confession finally 
ended the struggle with such dramatic suddenness. 
Later Judge Bordwell sentenced James McNamara 
to life imprisonment and John J. McNamara to 
fifteen years. Ortie McManigal, whose confession 
implicated the McNamara’s, will probably get a 
light sentence. 

The confession is, of course, a great triumph for 
Mr. Burns, and a hard blow to the labor unions. 
It recalls the generally disbelieved confessions of 
“Harry Orchard” a few years ago as to similar 
outrages committed by organized labor in the 
Rocky Mountain States, and will be accepted by 
Many as proof that some of the labor unions have 
made violence and murder a part of their program. 
Of course, the great majority of labor organiza- 
tions are above suspicion of any such conduct, 
but these unions can not too soon get rid of all 
connection, not only with the men actually guilty 
of such crimes, but also with any organizations 
which choose such men for their leaders. 

Detective Burns charges that other parties were 
implicated in the plot, and that this explosion was 
but part of a systematic campaign of terrorism 
carred on by the Structural Iron Workers’ Unon. 
The Federal grand jury is investigating, and other 
arrests will probably follow. 
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Roosevelt for President Again. 


OR SEVERAL weeks now much has been said 
K of the possibility that Mr. Roosevelt may be 
the Republican candidate next year. At 
first the idea seemed very improbable, but to-day 
the average thoughtful man would probably say 
that Mr. Roosevelt has a better chance for winning 
the nomination than Mr. La Follette and a chance 
not greatly inferior to that of Mr. Taft. The Re- 
publican voters are naturally very anxious to nom- 
inate a candidate who can win, and the conviction 
grows that neither Mr. Taft nor Mr. La Follette 
could lead a united and therefore successful party. 
In this situation, what is more natural than to 
turn to Mr. Roosevelt, a leader somewhat the 
worse, it is true, for the disastrous New York 
election last November, and yet with a larger per- 
sonal following than probably any other man in 
America? 

The talk of Mr. Taft’s weakness is not confined 
to those who are opposed to his policies. Disinter- 
ested observers and even his friends, acknowledge 
the uncertainty of his re-election—as, in fact, he 
did himself in a recent Chicago speech. Mr. Sam- 
uel G. Blythe, an independent political writer of 
the Saturday Evening Post, has recently made a 
trip through forty States studying political condi- 
tions and endeavoring to arrive at the truth abso- 
lutely without bias or prejudice. He sums up his 
Conclusions in the following words: 


“William Howard Taft will be renominated 
tor President next June if he continues in his 








present attitude and demands recognition. 

‘William Howard Taft will not be re-elect- 
ed President next November unless the Demo- 
cratic party is guilty of the incredible politi- 
cal stupidity of nominating for President 
some man for whom the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dissatisfied Republicans will not 
vote. 

“If the Democratic party is thus stupid and 
nominates for President some man who 
stands for, or some man who, from his own 
record and personality, does not meet the re- 
quirements of the newer elements in both 
Republican and Democratic parties, there will 
be a strong movement—which may or may 
not be successful—for a third-party ticket 
that shall be made up of men who will com- 
mand the support of the Progressives in both 
parties.”’ 


The La Follette campaign managers claim that 
the Southern Republican delegates would rather 
desert Taft and nominate a candidate who can 
win, than stand by Taft and have the party de- 
feated. Such a feeling, however, is likely to count 
more in favor of Mr. Roosevelt than in favor of 
Mr. La Follette. Mr. Roosevelt has also greatly 
strengthened his position with the big interests by 
his recent article on the Trust question. Most of 
them declare that they would prefer Government 
regulation, implying some definite policy, to the 
doubt and certainty into which Mr. Taft’s policy 
has thrown business. 


re) 
Who Will Be the Democratic Candidate ? 


F THE Republican National Convention is held 
|] first, their choice of a candidate may affect in 
no small measure the choice of the Democrats. 
If Mr. Taft is renominated, thereby committing 
the Republican party to the Conservative cause, 
it will be manifestly the part of the political wis- 
dom for the Democratic party to select Woodrow 
Wilson and thereby capture the great Independent 
and Progressive vote of the country. If, on the 
other hand, the Republicans nominate Mr. La Fol- 
lette or even Mr, Roosevelt, the political man- 
agers who are more intent upon political advant- 
age than upon political principle, will insist that 
the party should nominate Harmon and thereby 
get the support of the more conservative elem<nt 
of the country. Or, perhaps, the politicians rvy 
think it better to nominate a somewhat color’ ss 
and less forceful candidate like Champ Cla.t — 
unless it becomes apparent, as it not unlikely will, 
that the people have weighed him and found him 
not of Presidential size. 

Quite a good deal is heard of the possible can- 
didacy of Mr. Underwood, of Alabama. It seems 
to be somewhat difficult to find out just where 
he stands. Mr. Bryan attacked him last winter 
as being too closely allied with the big moneyed 
interests, but Mr. Underwood’s reply was accep- 
ted by the people generally as a complete answer 
to the Nebraskan. It is singular to find, on one 
hand, Mr. Thos. E. Watson, the Populist leader, 
supporting Mr. Underwood and, on the other 
hand, to learn that next to Harmon and Taft, Un- 
derwood is probably the third choice of the big 
Wall Street interests. That Mr. Underwood is of 
conservative tendencies is illustrated by his re- 
cent speech attacking the initiative and referen- 
dum. Mr. Underwood himself declares that he is 
not a candidate and the more observant men are 
of the opinion that the leaders who are pushing 
his candidacy are doing so with the hope of turn- 
ing the South from following Woodrow Wilson— 
a Southern-born man and the only Southern-born 
man with a good chance at the Presidency for 
fifty years—and with the hope of turning the Un- 
derwood votes to Harmon in the convention. 


s 
President Taft and the Anti-Trust Law 


ONGRESS met in regular session December 
C 4, the first day’s proceedings in the House 
being enlivened by a fierce speech by Martin 
Littleton, Democrat, of New York, who resented 
the charge that he was a “‘reactionary”’ and that 
he was trying to stop the investigation of the Steel 
Trust. 

Two new Democratic Senators were sworn in, 
Hoke Smith, of Georgia, and Obadiah Gardner, of 
Maine. 

The Ways and Means Committee immediately 
began work on revisions of the cotton and wool 
schedules. The Tariff Board is said to be rushing 
its work in order to report on these industries. 

President Taft’s message was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the anti-trust laws. The President 


strongly upholds the Sherman law, declares that 
it is growing in force and effectiveness, and be- 
lieves it should be strengthened rather than re- 
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pealed. He favors a Federal Corporation Com- 
mission and voluntary Federal incorporation of 
companies doing an interstate business. Speak- 
ing of the Tobacco Trust decree, he says: 


“T venture to say that not in the history 
of American law has a decree more effective 
for such a purpose [to prevent the future 

-use of the plant and capital in violation of 
the statute] been entered by a court.’’ 


Of the criminal prosecutions he says that while 
juries and judges have been averse to sending to 
jail ‘‘men of respectable standing in society whose 
offense has been regarded as merely statutory,”’ 
he is confident that in the future when it appears 
that the law has been deliberately violated such 
sentences will be imposed. One or two para- 
graphs of the message read like an almost direct 
answer to Mr. Roosevelt’s recent criticisms. 


a 
Told in a Little Space. 


NOTHER case of the triumph of technicality 
A over truth is found in the report of the Sen- 

ate investigating committee exonerating 
United States Senator Stephenson of Wiscon- 
sin from the charges of bribery in securing his 
seat in the Senate. Stephenson flooded Wisconsin 
with money, but worked through agents rather 
than directly, and so managed really to purchase 
a seat in the Senate without appearing to violate 
the strict letter of the law. The only way to 
prevent such wholesale corruption as he practiced 
is to limit the amount of money that can be spent 
by candidates in contest for office. Every State 
in the Union should have such a law—absolute 
publicity of campaign expenditures and limitation 
of amounts that may be spent. 

ss 8 





The Georgia Democratic primary last Thurs- 
day resulted in the trimphant election of ex-Gov- 
ernor Joseph M. Brown, who carried 84 counties 
as against 40 for J. Pope Brown and 20 for Judge 
R. B. Russell, the anti-prohibition candidate. The 
“wet” leaders expected their candidate to make a 
much better showing. It will be remembered that 
Hoke Smith was elected Governor of Georgia in 
1906, beaten by Joseph M. Brown in 1908, then 
Smith beat Brown in 1910—last year—and now 
Smith having been elected United States Senator 
just after his second inauguration as Governor, 
the Georgia see-saw brings Brown back into the 
Governor’s office again. 

ess 


It will probably increase the ranks of Woman 
Suffrage advocates when it becomes generally 
known that the new California law does not re- 
quire women voters to register their exact ages as 
men have to do. The Legislature provides that 
“over twenty-one” is the only answer women vot- 
ers need give. Our women readers may also be 
interested in the stand the new Queen of Eng- 
land has taken against extravagance in dress. She 
has set the precedent of appearing at public func- 
tions more than once in the same costume. 

sss 


The effects of the McNamara trial were notable 
in the Los Angeles election where the Socialist 
candidate for Mayor, who was one of the Mc- 
Namara’s attorneys, was defeated by about three 
to one. A few weeks ago his election was regard- 
ed as almost certain. 





A Thought for the Week. 


and yet it seemed to rise in our community 

like some great tree, its roots deep buried in 
the soil of our common life, its branches close to 
the sky. To those accustomed to the outward 
excitements of city life it would have seemed bar- 
ren and uneventful. It was significant that the 
talk was not so much of what the Doctor did as 
of how he did it, gnd not so much of his actions 
as of the natural @Xpression of his character. And 
when we come to think of it, goodness is unevent- 
ful. It does not flash, it glows. It is deep, quiet, 
and very simple. It passes not with oratory, it 
is commonly foreign to riches, nor does it often 
sit in the places of the mighty: but may be felt 
in the touch of a friendly hand or the look of a 
kindly eye.—David Grayson. 


i WAS the plain, hard life of a country doctor, 





Wife: ‘‘Do tell me what Mrs. Tewler is like.” 

Husband: ‘Well, she’s a woman of sixty who 
looks fifty, thinks she is forty, dresses like thirty 
and acts like twenty.”—E. G. W. 





Go to sleep without supper, but rise without 
debt.—The Talmud. 
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Kentucky Saddle Horses 








ohemian King 410) 


AMOUS THE WORLD OVER. The most 
b au:iful—the most uselul. Five distinct gaits 
The vest ina y harness) None but the sadd. e 
bred horses wili satisfy. The Champion Bohe- 
miso King .nd the S nsational Wonderful Ch ef 
bead ou: large and f- mur breecing S:ud The 
heavies’ winner at Ky State Fair for years. Busti- 
ness aod pl usure ho ses, staliions, Mares, geldings 
and young th ngs always on haid forsale. We -hip 
everywhere guaranteeing as repres. nted. Quality 
hign. Prices and terms reas nable. Yisii the farm 
or write for price list and testimoniais. We think 
every gvod « an deserves a goud horse. Don't you? 


GLENWORTH STOCK FARW 
ALLEN S FDELEN Owner Burgin, Ky. 











Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X ai the head of Berd, son of tas 
famous Eminest, thai sold at action for 
310,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice balls and bull calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have —* over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve ment 

Choice Serkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 
Newton, N. C. 




















Special Values in 


KENTUCKY HEREFORDS 


10 yearling registered peiters, $100.00 each. 

5 young registered bulls, $100.00 each. 

5 young bred cows, $150.00 each. 

1 2-year old registered saddle stallion $500.00. 
Mules in lots to suit on order. 


Giiin-r Bros., - Eminence, Ky. 
Cook FARMS 


Breeders of registered Kentucky Mammoth 
jacks and jennets, registered saddle horses (con- 
sisting of stallions, mares, geldings and colts) 
from the best Denmark and Chief families. 


Reyistered Tamworth and Hampshire swine 
and Big Black Pigs. We would be glad to have 
you to visit our farms or write us your wants. 
Catalogues ready December the first. 


J. F. COOK & CO., Lexington, Ky. 


Hereford Cattle 


Fine pure bred bulls and heifers 
for sale. Won 14 prizes at 
Richmond. Bulls from $50 up. 


Graham F'. Blandy 
Tuleyries Farm, White Post, Clarke Co, Va. 











Perches on, Belgian, Shire, 
Coach and Hackney 


STALLIONS 


Imported and American 
bred. I select my own 
horses and guarantee ev- 
ery one as represented. 
J. M. TUTWILER, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
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WHAT THE YOUNG PIGS NEED. 


A Pig pe ory 4 Fed Should Weigh 100 Pounds When Five Months 


Old and 2 
Not, Because Not Properly Fed. 


250 Pounds at Nine Months—Most Southern Pigs Do 


(No. 42 of a series of articles “ Feeding Farm Animals in the South.) 


first five or six months of his 

life or the production of the 
first 100 pounds of his weight must 
always remain of very great import- 
ance in the economical production of 
pork on the farm. 

We began these articles on “Fat- 
tening the Hogs’”’ at a later stage of 
their development in order that the 
articles might be more timely; but 
we now wish to go back and discuss 
the growth of the pork hogs from 
birth up to the time they are usually 
put up for fattening. 

A hog weighing 100 pounds the 
first of August, or the first of Septem- 
ber, can easily be made to weigh 250 
pounds by December 1, or January 1 
(a feeding period of 120 days) if 
handled as we have suggested in this 
series of articles. 

A pig farrowed March 1 is five 
months old August 1, or one farrow- 
ed April 1 is five months old Sep- 
tember 1, and should weigh 100 
pounds. This suggests a weight of 
250 pounds at 9 months old and is 
about what should be expected from 


T= growing of the pig during the 


not fall far short of this if he is to 
put a profit on his production. 


The ‘Mineral Matter’ Delusion. 


Much has been written about the 
necessity for supplying mineral mat- 
ter, ash, or lime and phosphorus, to 
livestock in order to enable them to 
grow sufficient bone or frame. I con- 
tend that all this worry about bone- 
making material is unnecessary. It 
is not necessary to grow livestock in 
a limestone section, in order to se- 
cure all the bone-making material 
necessary. All that is necessary is 
to feed the young animal a balanced 
ration, or one containing sufficient 
protein. You can not get sufficient 
protein in the ration to make it con- 
form to the accepted feeding stand- 
ards without securing at the same 
time all the ash or bone-making ma- 
terial needed. 

The following table illustrates this 
fact and is worthy of careful study 
by any one interested in this subject 
of growing sufficient bone in our 
young animals to insure good size 
and strength: 


RATION FOR A PIG 2 TO 3 MONTHS OLD WETGHING 50 LBS. 





| Ash 


Protein 


Nutri- 
tive 
Ratio 


Carbohy- 


drates. Fats 





W-L.Standard -_-. = | 3s w.| 1.4 Ibs. 


05 Ib. 1to4 





6.1 lbs. Sow’s Milk-_| .067 lb 


38 Ib. 


-293 Ib. 43 Ib. | 1 to 3.5 





.41b. Tankage ----- 
2.2 Ibs. Corn 


ROME cevvioxs< 


060 lb 
-033 Ib. 


.093 Ib 


209 Ib. 
-173 Ib 


.373 Ib. 


018 Ib. 
-094 Ib. 


-142 Ib. 


1.46 lbs. 


1.46 Ibs. 





-75 Ib. Soy Beans-- 
2 lbs. Corn 


.035 Ib. 
-030 Ib. 


‘232 Wb. 
-158 Ib. 


-167 Ib. 
1.334 Ibs. 


-108 Ib. 
-086 Ib. 





-063 Ib. | .38 














Ib. | 1.401 Ibs. | .194 Ib. 





38 





Ib. | 3.202 Ibs. | .206 Ib. 








well-bred pigs, well-cared for, on a 
well-managed farm. Of course, the 
man who is breeding hogs to sell as 
breeders may do better, or by extra 
care and feeding, the grade or pure- 
bred pigs fed for work production, 
may make a faster growth or a 
heavier weight up to 9 months of 
age; but as a general rule, this fas- 
ter growth will be secured through 
extra care and greater expense for 
more desirable feeds. If the pig far- 
rowed in March or April reaches a 
weight of 250 pounds by the follow- 
ing December or January, he has 
done reasonably well; but he should 











BAUHARD ) BROS. Martinsville. indiana 





Branch Kara: State Fair Grounds, -ashville Tennessee 





Special prices made at barns. 


{mported and American Bred STALLIONS, MARES and JA KS 
The season is now on for the Stallion and Jack buyer, and we 
want to call your attention to the grand lot of Percherons, Coach, 
Hackney, Trotting and Saddle Bred Stallions and mares; also a fine 
lot of Jacks, which we have ready for sale at money-making prices. 
Address all correspondence to 


I. J BAUHARD, Box 192, Nashville, Tennessee 
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three distinct infusions of the blood of this great sire. 


disposition, fine driver. 


WILSON BROS... 


Having discontinued our connection with the Birchland Farm we offer for sale our registered Stallion 
RED COURT 
This splendid horse is the great grandson of the famous George Wilkes on side of both Sire and Dam and carries 
Biue Ribbon Winner at Recent Virginia State Fair. 
Handsome blood bay, weighs 1300 lbs., nine years old, unsurpassed in s' 
i Write for pedigree an 
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Avie, form, action, absolutely faultless in 
full particul: ars. 


News Ferry, Va. 











always for sale. 





ARCADIA FARM TAMW ORTHS 


We breed for the farmer, also showman, the South’s greatest hog. Young things 
Circular for the asking. Write today. 


ARCADIA FAR UM, COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 











The standard for a 50-pound pig, 
from 2 to 3 months old, calls for .38 
pound of digestible protein in his 
feed daily. Almost this identical 


amount of protein is supplied by the 
following: 


(1) 6 1-10 pounds of sow’s milk. 

(2) 2-5 pound tankage and 2 1-5 
pounds corn. 

(3) % pound of soy beans and 2 
pounds corn. 

(4) 4 4-5 pounds of corn. 


It is not practicable to furnish 
6 1-10 pounds of sow’s milk to the 
pigs weighing 50 pounds each; but 
it is a very safe assumption that 
sow’s milk is a pretty good feed for 
pigs and that it contains about all the 
mineral matter needed for the grow- 
ing pig. If 6 1-10 pounds of sow’s 
milk contains the required amount of 
protein, .88 pound, and the ash in 
this milk is .067 pound, it is pretty 
safe to assume that any other feed 
which supplies an equal amount of 
mineral matter is fairly well fitted in 


that respect to the needs of a grow- 
ing pig. 


Give Enough Protein, and Enough 
Ash is Assured. 


It will be observed that 2-5 
pound of tankage and 2 1-5 pounds 
of corn, or } pound of soy bean and 
2 pounds of corn, supply the amount 
of protein required by the standard 
and the same as is supplied by 6 1-10 
pounds of sow’s milk. But do these 
two rations contain as much ash or 
mineral matter as 6 1-10 pounds of 
sow’s milk? Reference to the table 
will show that these rations contain 


JOIN THE 
WORLD'S BIGGEST ARMY 
of Satisfied Users. Own a 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream a “) 


Careful buyers choose fh, 
the Dairy Tubular be- = \/ 
cause it contains no 
disks, has twice the 
skimming force ofcthers, 
skims faster and_ twice 
as clean, wearsalifetime, 
is guaranteed forever by 
America’s oldest and 
world’s biggest sep- 
arator concern. 
No other has these § 
advantages. 
Those using | others 





because Tubulars repeat- 
edly pay for themselves 
by saving what others 
You will finally 
have a Tubular. Then 
why bother with others? 
Write for catalog 283. 


THE SHARFLES SEPARATOR co. 


Chicago. m. 9 4{ ~ rane 


rick ‘© ot. e9  Porttand, Ore. 
foronto, Can. 


Winnipeg, Can. 








Aéeas ¢ trom the finest hides tanned oy tke 
4 cLi-fashioned sete see King Custom 
{| biade Harness outlives the horse—heen 
xuown to last as long as # years in good 
condition. Sold dirsct from Pog = 
middieman’s profits—saves 
e dollar. Guaranteed to satisty sfy or hago 
money refunded. Sent on ee al pote — 
res will surprise you. rite t 
for terms and ike free “mustraied « cat 
alogue ¥v ARNESS ©O©., 
Lake St, aes + toga Ou, N. Y. 





Rarness, shoes, canvas, awn 

‘ngs, straps, anything hes avy or light. 

tockstitch, Makes repairs neat aud quick. Sells 
onsight @®1 prepaid. Agems getting rich. 
CA. a Co., 632 9 ean Ave. 


HOLSTEINS _ 


200 or More Always on Hand to Chovse From 


Buy a young registered bull and grade up your 
herd. I have bull calves by prominent sires from 
officially tested dams at $25.00 each. 


T. . Russell, Geneva, Ohio 
St. Lambert Bull and Jersey Heifers 


Registered St. Lembert Bull for sale. 
Biltmore stock. Also 20 Jersey h-ifers 
from my best cows. _— _— 
herdin south. : : : : 3 


J. G. Smith, Guilford College, N.C. 


Foa Deer, cat. Coon Possum, kudbdit Hoands; 

Point-rs; Setters; Ball Dogs; Car Dogs, ‘ol- 
lies and Terriers. List tree. $3 60 ap. 

Shelby Kenmells, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Owing to th le of 

Angus Cattle ore out farms we 


offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock farms, - - 














Jefiersonton, Va. 


TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 head. 
Visit my farm or write fur wants aud prices. 


J. F. BARBEE, Millersburg, Bourbon Co., Va. 


JACKS AND PERCHERONS 
Twenty registered Kentucky Mammoth 
three to four years old, fifteen Mammoth Jack 
Colts subject to registry. Some nice Percheron 
stallions and mares, and Tamworth swine. 
Ctoverdale Farm, Lexingion, Ky. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORN CATTLE 
Herd established 50 years. ‘he oldest, largest 
and strongest bred beef and milk type herd in Ameri- 
ca. Bred to produce beef and milk combined. A 
fine lot of bulls for sale and some females. Write. 
W. P HARNED, Vermont, Cvoper Co., Mo. 


SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., - Charlotte, N. 0. 
PURE-BRED BERKSHIKES 








Je iC KS, 











fee Premier 9rd cost $1,100. His sire poe for 
61,500. His dam sold for $1,500. BUY OM 
THE BEST HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ion 
Sows and gilts bred to him for sale. 

B - Jersey Cattle. At head ‘of herd, Im- 





fockwell, Jr. son of atockwell, who sold 
at Cooper’s sale for $11,500. 
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Saturday, December 9, 1911.] 


.093 pounds and .065 pound of min- 
eral matter, respectively. They sup- 
ply protein enough, hence they sup- 
ply all the mineral matter needed. 
The table also shows that 4.8 pounds 
of corn contains the required .38 
pound of digestible protein. Of 
course, a pig 2 to 3 months old, 
weighing 50 pounds, will not eat 4.8 
pounds of corn in a day and, there- 
fore, can not get the protein he needs 
from corn alone, but if he did eat 4.8 
pounds of corn, and get the required 
.38 pound of digestible protein, he 
would get .072 pound of mineral mat- 
ter, or as much mineral matter as 
he would get if he obtained his re- 
quired .388 pounds of protein from 
his mother’s milk. 


Our Hogs Lack Size Because They 
Get Too Little Protein. 


Corn is notoriously low in mineral 
matter, but this is only so because it 
is low in protein. The protein in corn 
is as rich in mineral matter as the 
protein of other feeds. To get growth 
and size give sufficient protein. To 
get sufficient mineral matter to de- 
velop and grow large, strong bones 
give sufficient protein. 

But what has this to do with prac- 
tical pork production? It has every- 
thing to do with it. We can never 
be successful producers of pork until 
we learn to feed the materials re- 
quired by the hogs out of which they 
must make their bones, muscles, 
blood, and other tissues, or until we 
learn to feed sufficient protein. As 
yet, we have not learned to feed our 
hogs the protein they need, and until 
this lesson can be taught, all others 
will go for nothing. 

To get growth, bone and muscle, 
the hog must have a liberal share of 
protein and mineral matter. He 
caught these in protein, and protein 
only. To learn to feed pigs from 
birth up to the time they are put on 
the fattening crops or feeds, we must 
first learn what feeds contain suffi- 
cient bone and muscle-making ma- 
terials and then give these feeds to 
the pigs in sufficient quantity. These 
feeds will be discussed in our next 
article. 





WINTER CARE OF THE WORK 
STOCK. 


Nothing pays better than humane 
treatment and proper care of ani- 
Mals. Very often :the rough, shag- 
gy, staring coat, the prominent ribs, 
drooping head and appealing eye, 
tell a tale as plainly as if it were in 
print. They tell of hard work, poor 
feed, exposure to storm and biting 
winds. Yet there may be a right 
snug barn, and stacks of fodder still 
Temaining in the field, while, from 
very thoughtlessness, the poor old 
horse or mule is permitted to re- 
Main in a muddy yard or a barren 
Pasture, with half-filled belly and 
sniff with impatient appetite at the 
fodder just beyond his reach across 
the fence. 

Animals exposed to the cold until 
they are chilled, are stunted in their 
growth and gather the seeds of fu- 
ture disease. Warmth saves feed; 
cold wastes feed. Stock well housed 
keep in better condition, on less feed, 
than those left outdoors in rail pens, 
damp yards or exposed pastures, A 
Careful farmer, therefore, will take 
heed to keep his stock well housed. 
Farmers who consult the comfort of 
their stock and their own profit, will 
8ee to it that their stables are put in 
800d order, all loose boards najled 
on, doors and roofs made tight, good 
dry straw furnished for bedding, and 
that their cattle are comfortably 
sheltered before the cold winds begin 
blow and the first snow of the season 
falls. 

It is the duty as well as the inter- 
est of every man who owns a horse 
to see that he is properly stabled, 
fed, groomed and shod. The stable 
should be well ventilated and the 





drainage good. The pit for the re- 
ception of the manure and foul lit- 
ter, which needs to be constantly re- 
moved, should be at some distance 
from the stable. Bad lighting, bad 
ventilation, and bad flooring of sta- 
bles give rise to many of the diseases 
of horses. Farm stables especially 
are often dark, dingy, and unwhole- 
some. ELECTOR MORROW. 
Forest City, N. C. 


Editorial Comment: We agree 
with our correspondent that horses— 
all livestock, in fact—should have a 
shelter to which they can go in win- 
ter to escape cold winds, rains, and 
sleet. The stables, too, should be 
free from drafts. Still, there is 
scarcely a day in our climate when a 
good run outdoors will not be bene- 
ficial to any well fed horse. It no 
more hurts a horse to run out in a 
snowstorm or against a brisk gale 
than it does a boy; but when he has 
to stand in the stall, where he can 
not take exercise, he should be made 
comfortable. 





THE SPECIAL PURPOSE OF THE 
TROTTER. 


The world has never produced a 
better light harness driving horse 
than the American Trotter. It is 
true that the breeding for speed has 
failed to develop a uniform type or 
breed and too many of them are 
small and otherwise defective; but 
for light driving the American Stan- 
dard-Bred Trotter has no equal. But 
after all this is said it still remains a 
fact that the South has lost millions 
of dollars trying to breed Trotters. 
We need drivers and should breed 
them and should breed the American 
Trotter; but what the farmer needs 
and should breed is better farm work 
stock. First, more and larger horses 
and then more and larger mules. If 
the money and effort spent in trying 
to breed trotting horses had been ex- 
pended in developing more and better 
farm work stock, the profits to the 
Southern farmer would have been a 
hundred-fold greater. 

Let us not, however, cease our in- 
terest in the American Trotter, but 
the farmers of the South should per- 
mit the wealthy breeders and the 
town people to have full possession 
of the trotting-horse field and devote 
their attention to the breeding of 
better farm horses through the use 
of draft stallions of high quality and 
small size. 





No doubt the rates for transport- 
ing pure-bred livestock will become 
lower as our trade becomes greater, 
but there is no one thing which 
would do more to increase and en- 
courage the purchase of pure-bred 
animals than a reasonable, or at least 
a lower, freight and express rate on 
the transportation of pure-bred ani- 
mals bought for breeding purposes. 





If the young animals are fed on 
legumes raised on the farm and given 
an abundance of these, you need not 
worry about any danger of their fail- 
ure to grow large enough, or to make 
all the bone and size their inherit- 
ance entitles them to. The size of a 
colt’s ancestors and the size of the 
pile of legumes, or at least protein, 
which he is fed, determines his own 
size. 





The Progressive Farmer is a wel- 
come visitor to our home; we think 
every copy is worth the subscription 
price.—- Egbert Selman, Bethania, 
js aaa 








BERKSHIRE BARGAINS AT MECK- 
LENBURG BERKSHIRE FARM 


Fine pedigreed young herd boar and 4 bred 
sows for sale. Boar was bred at ‘Gregory Farm” 
White Hall, [ll., and is son of Rivals Last, the 
boar that won 1st prize and championship in 4 
State fairs 1911. Is also a grandson of Master- 
piece. Pigs for sale‘from prize winning stock at 
5 and7 months old. Write for prices. 
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Guarantee on each package. 


instantaneous in its effect, 
Pure Food and Drug Acts. 


pounds of meat. 
is infected with skippers and see 


SAVES ONE 
OF SMOKED MEAT. 


LIQG:S4S0KE 


OU know about Liquid Air. Li- 
y quid Smoke is made by the op- 





process. 
breathe can be compressed into liquid 
Liquid Smoke is the gases from 


intense heat and pressure. 

As you know, one-third the weight 
of meat is lost in the smoke house pro- 
cess and you have all the danger and 
all the work of smoking. 
flavors are extracted by dripping. 

It costs you $1.50 per hundred pounds to smoke 
your meat by the smoke house process. 
** Figaro’? Liquid Smoke process you can do it at a 
eost of 19 cents per hundred pounds, have one-third 
more meat and eliminate the danger of !oss by skippers or fire. 


FIGARO PRESERVAR. 

< PRONOUNCED FI-GA-ROW ) 

is our patented trade name for this product. 
cents per quart, which will preserve 400 pounds of salted meat 
through the hottest weather and with one-tenth the labor. 
It is guaranteed by us under U. S. 


LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE. 


It will cost you nothing but the postage. 
stamps and we will send you enough Figaro Preservar to smoke 100 
Put it to the test. 


Then you can buy it in any quantity from any good merchant who handles sup- 
Plies for afarm. Our valuable book of farm information will be sent on request. 


Figaro Company, 
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THIRD 


The air you 


into a liquid by FIGARO: 
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PRODUCT | 
ToAlb 


The best | 


y/ 


Ne ee 


By the 





The price is 75 
It is 


Send us 25 cents in 
Paint a piece of meat that 
the result. 


619 Main Street 
DALLAS TEXAS 





Hillcrest Farm 


Duroc-Jerseys 


For Sale—two prize winning boars eight 
months old, and pigs eight weeks old sired 
by Virginia Pilot No. 33769, Reserve Cham- 
pion at Virginia State Fair, My herd won six 
first premiums at Virginia State Fair and 
two reserve championships. 


Henry Patrick, Rustbary, Virginia 





S. C. Herd of Duroe-Jersey Swine. 


Have four fancy show boars six months old. 
From prize winners. Sire of same was Grand 
Champion Boar at Ohio State Fair in 1910, weigh- 
ed 970 lbs. when 29 months old, and Dam was 
Grand Champion sow at S. C. State Fair in 1911, 
weighed 450 lbs. at 18 months old. Price $25 and 
$30 each. Registered. Will book orders for nine 
choice boar pigs Jan. 1st and 20th delivery. Price 
$10 each registered, 12 weeks old. 


Walker T. Green, Shiloh, $. C. 


Hazelbrook Farm Duroc-Jerseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
breed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs that are beauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
pure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 

Hazelbrook Farm 
Frank C. Morris. Prop., Trevilians, Va. 


REGISTERED BUROC-JERSEYS 


“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
breed sews of seven different strains and three 
boars net akin te each other nor to any of the 
sews. 1 am prepared to furnish pigs not akin 
bred gilts amd boars ready for service. all of 
the highest quality. Write for circulars and 


R. Ww. WATSON, Forest Bepet, Va. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Of the most fashionable breeding, from such an- 
cestors as Ohie Chief, Cherry King, Good Enuff 
Chief and Colonels. Bred gilts and service boars 
aspecialty. Write for prices. 


LM. Whitaker & Co. Mulberry, Tenn 


“Old North State’s Highest Bred Berkshires” 
Pure bred Berkshires (pigs weighing from 40 to 50 Ibs.) 
Dams and sire of pigs bred by the famous Biltmore 
Farms. We solicit orders ONLY from those desiring the 
highest type Berkshires and most prolific stock. Pigs 
registered for those desiring it. One price $10 each. 
RURAL RETREAT FARMS, - - - MADISON, N.C. 

















Luberger Pig and Poultry Farm, 
CONCORD, N. C. 


have spent thousands of dollars in equipment. 
They breed Berkshire and O. I. C. hogs; Orping- 
ton and Leghorn chickens. Write them forterms. 


Special Prices for One Month! 
On Poland Chinas—some sixty odd and on 
Red Polled Catt'te. All of the best breeding. 


ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 
Sam’! B. Woods, Prop. Charlottesville Va. 








Tamworths The hos that puts vigor, pro- 


lificacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. I sell more Tamworths 
than any other two breedersin U.S. Deserip- 
tivediterature free. Mention this paper. 








W. NASH, « ~« + - - Wightman, Va. 


FIFTY BERKSHIRE PIGS 


FOR SALE 


Sired by son of Lee’s A'tful Premier 12th, 
Grand Champion boar of 1908 and by Caro- 
lina Masterpiece, who carries 624% of the 
blocd of his famous sire—Masterpiece 77000. 
Also several young service boars, sired by 
Carolina Masterpiece and one nice gilt 10 
months old bred to Carolina Masterpiece 
for February farrow. Prices reasonable, 
breeding and individuality considered, and 
everything as represented or money re- 
funded. 


C. M. THIGPEN,R 5, Tarboro, N. C. 
Registered Berkshires 


Dominent Premier 132270 grandson of Lord 
Premier, 2 1-2 years old, 400 pounds or more, 
long bodied, fine specimen. Cannot use him 
longer. $45. Worth double. Will ship on approval. 

Choice pigs from him out of fine sows; 80 to 90 
pounds $10 each for quick sale. Also some young 
boars up to 140 pounds ready for light service.4 
W. D DICKINSON, - - - Burkeville, Va. 

es 
Berkshire four monthsold. Ap- 
ply to 


W. P. Smith & Son, R. 2, Green Bay,Va. 
FOR BREEDERS 9) cis, Sccusuicy and 


Durec-Jersey $ 
Bred ana for sale. My herds combine the best 


blood lines of the breeds. 

D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. C. 

Poland China Boars 
3 litter brothers to Champion boar Mississippi 
State Fair 1911. 4 full brothers to same boar | 
one litter younger. 6 fall boars 1910 farrow, / 
half brothers of Marcus, Grand Champion 
boar Illinois State Fair 1911. 3 spring boars, 
full brothers of Square Deal 7th, sire of Ist 
prize boar pig, Ist prize sow pig and Ist vrize 
litter of pigs at Illinois State Fair 1911. 2spring 
boars out of Margaret 16th. Grand Champion 


sow at International 1910. All stock recorded } 
free. Pricesreasonable. : : : : : : 3:3 


John E. Francis & Son, 


Sox 16, New Lepox. fll 








Eligible to registra- 
tion. Some boars 








“_ 





Talley’s Bia Kind 
POLAND CHINAS 


For sale, sows, gilts, either bred or open. 
Spring and fall pigs good enough to 
please anybody. Pedigrees furnished. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or hogs returned, 


J. H. TALLEY & SON, Enville, Tenn. 


POLAND CHINA BOARS 


10 registered boars, bred right, fed right, and 
wil) sell worth the money. 
W. J.OWRN & SONS. Ronte1. Hardinsborg, Ky 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great mas- 











W._WARREN MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


sive boars. All pure-bred. 
T. E. BROWN, = Martreesboro, Tenn, 
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Three Knives 


You Need 


Yes, need them 
every day three and 
four times a day. 


A Carver, a Bread 
and Cake Knife and a 
Paring Knife. 


This splendid set of 
Knives sent free as a 
reward to any reader 
sending us one new 
yearly subscription to 
The Progressive 
Farmer. 


The _ Progressive 
Farmer new or re- 
newal subscription 
and this set only $1.25. 
Cashiprice 50c. 


The | 
Progressive | 
Farmer, 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Starkville, Miss. 











This beactiful 
Pible is print- 
ed from large, 
clear type, cast 
oe. for 
tbis edition, as 
sbown in illus. 
tration. It 
mekes an ideal 


HOME BIBLE 


Specimen of Type‘ 
Ilolman Home Bible 





Bible for —e 


ing. 
aunder gold. 
A -dges,round 
corners. and 
H gold title on 
a rack and side 
Bound with | 
French seal, : 
with an abso- . 
# lutely flexible 
wa back. Contains 
an Atlas index, 
15 colored’ 
maps, and a: 
family record. 
Size when 
closed 6%x9% 
inches. 
We will 


22 Thus Joash tl 
fm not the kindness 
BE father had done t 


ful Bible— : 
pai ist of three new 
d—for sending us a list o ee new 
yearly subscribers to The Progressive |; 
Farmer, or for two new yearly sub 
scribers and $1 00 additional, or for cne — 
new yearly subscriter and $1.75 ad-: 
ditional. Cash price, $2.50. 

A full year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer (new or renewal!) and 
this sslendid Bible both for only $3 09. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER | 


Raleigh, N.C. Starkville, Miss. 





; of an experiment with 
' our home this year. 


Gasoline, 
QUALITY FIRST _ 
Smooth running, steady, ; 
werful, quiet. Ten ex-3i 
clusive features. Fine ap- 
pearance. Finished seven costs 
engine enamel. 
Greatest value in the ea- 
gine world for the price 
Number of 1912 exhibi- 
tionengines ready now. 
Get one. Special price 
while they last. 
Free Trial } 
Noobligationstillsatis- 
fied. 40-year Guarantee {77 4 
Write for Catalogue =— 


1S ENGINE CO. 
poe 114 Mullet St. Detrolt, Mion. 


We Pay the 
Freight. 














‘a balanced ration, 


: driving horse. 
i seemed to enjoy this work. 


i don’t 


i fertilizer this year. 





40 Gents 





Anti -Nicotine Caiahash Pipe | 
Ts splendid Calabash is modeled on thelines of the original 
African Calabash Gourd, I have placed in it my famous 
Anti-Nicotine Bowl, made of a clay-like material which 
absorbs the nicotine and uses it to color the Pipe ii Poses ge Leap 
ou do not have “ 
Three for Cne Dollar ? 5,» this pize. There are n0 vile 
fumes. it is always eweet, clean, dry. With German Silver mountings, 40 
een‘s eact:, three for a dollar, Sent id anywhere with @ copy of our 
fine catalog of smokers’ articles. 9 Send today. Money back if not satisfied. 
H. Menges, The Smoker’s Friend, 193 Menges Bidg., St.Louis, Mo. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. j 


AGRICLLTURAL WORK AT OLNEY HIGH SCHOOL. 


Some of the Practical Lessons Studied Last Winter by a Class 


of Farm 


Boys. 


By David H. Brown, George, N. C. 


‘. URING the first two months 
1) our agricultural class did most 

. of its work out of doors. One 
of the first things we did, and one 
that proved to be very helpful and 
interesting, too, was a week spent in 
the study of corn, stress being laid 
especially on the selecting of good 
seed. Each boy was told to go into 
a corn field at his home and get a 
stalk of corn as near his ideal as pos- 
sible. They did so, and next day they 
brought to class the stalks which they 
considered the nearest to the desired 
type. 

We next devoted some time to the 
study of the different kinds of soils. 
After going into two or three neigh- 
boring fields, and testing the texture 
of the soils in them, we were ready 
for an experiment to show the capil- 
lary rise of water in soi!s. We did 
this experiment by taking three lamp 
chimneys,and in one we put clay, in 
another sand, and in the other loam. 
We then placed them in a pan of wa- 
ter to determine in which soil the 
water would rise the fastest. This 
work the students found very inter- 


! esting. 


The next work that was taken up 
a three-weeks’ drill in that 
“Practical Arithmetic’’ gotten out by 
Drs. Stevens and Butler. I am go- 
ing to take this opportunity to say 
that I think this arithmetic ought to 
be in every rural school in the coun- 
try. 

The feeding of live stock in a scien- 
tific way was the next work to which 
we gave our attention. Every pupil 
in the class learned how to work out 
having in mind, 
too, whether it was for a dairy cow 
or a beef cow, a work horse or a 
Every one of the boys 


wes 


The fertilizer question is getting 
to be a serious one. Therefore I felt 
thet I would not be doing my class 
justice unless I gave them a week or 
two studying fertilizers. Some of the 


' povs could hardly believe that there 


were only 4 pounds each of nitrogen 


‘and potash, and 16 pounds of phos- 
‘ phate in a bag of 8—-2—2 fertilizer. 


The boys were taught how to work 
out their own fertilizer formulas for 
particular kinds of soils and crops. I 
believe one boy in the class 
hought any cheap-grade, ready-mixed 
I believe all of 
them bought cottonseed meal, potash, 
phosphate and nitrate of soda and did 
their own mixing at home. 

If I may be allowed to drift from 
the subject, for a moment I will tell 
fertilizer at 
We mixed a fer- 
tilizer using 1,200 pounds of 16 per 
cent potash, 500 pounds of cottonseed 
meal, 200 pounds of potash, and 100 


; pounds of nitrate of soda to make a 


ton. We also bought a bag of S—-4——4 


| fertilizer costing at the rate of $33 a 
: ton. 


i more than $24 a ton. 
;} this bag of 8--4—-4 in sixteen rows 


Our home mixture didn’t cost 
We put out 


right between our mixture and put 
the same amount to the acre (400 
pounds), and we could tell almost 
half across a six-acre cotton field 
where our home mixture stopped 
and where the 8--4—-4 began. It is 
needless to say which was the best. 
Through all winter months we used 
a text-book, ‘Elements of Agricul- 
ture,” by G. F. Warren of Cornell 
University. By the time we were 
through with it we were ready to be- 
gin work, preparing a plat of ground 


_ for school gardens ani plat for an 
; ear-row corn test. 
' fourth of an acre for the school gar- 
._ dens and the corn test, too. 


We had only one- 


So we 
divided this in half, taking one side 


for the gardens and the other side 


for the corn. We first covered the 
plat with stable manure, then broke 
it about four inches deep (as deep as 
we could well, then), cut it both 
ways with a cutaway harrow, and 
then harrowed it both ways with a 
good smoothing harrow. About two 
weeks from then we broke it again, 
going this time about 8 inches deep, 
and after putting woods-mold over it 
at the rate of 75 loads to the acre, we 
cut it again, both cross-ways and 
length-ways, and also harrowed it 
both ways. It was by this time in al- 
most perfect condition. We let it stay 
in this condition until we were ready 
to plant our corn, which was the 3rd 
of May. We had ten rows -. feet 
long and 4 feet wide. Each boy’s row 
was numbered the same as his ear 
of corn. That is, ear No. 1 was plant- 
ed in row No. 1, and so on. Every 
row had the same amount of fertilizer 
(at the rate of 800 pounds to the 
acre); each row was thinned to the 
same number of stalks (80 to the 
row). Every row was cultivated the 
same, and yet there was a great dif- 
ference in some rows. Some rows 
were decidedly better than others. 


I have not said anything about the 
school gardens, because I did not 
have charge of them myself, but the 
teacher who did will probably not 
mind if I say that she had about 
thirty prosperous little gardens own- 
€d and worked by a set of enthusi- 
astic little children. 

What I tried to show to the 
boys in my class last year was the 
proper preparation of the seed-bed, 
the careful selection of seed and shal- 


low but thorough cultivation of the 
crop. 





WHAT THE LEGUMES WILL DO 
FOR A POOR SOIL. 


I am a very young man and have 
spent my entire time on the farm, 
but since I have been reading The 
Progressive Farmer I have changed 
my method of farming almost en- 
tirely. Our land is white and sandy 
and has been planted to tobacco so 
much without. the proper rotation 
with legumes that I find much of it 
very much depleted in humus. 

Two years ago I began to use the 
improved cultivator in the cultiva- 
tion of our crops and found it far 
superior to the old method. I am 
also succeeding well with cowpeas, 
crimson and red clover, rape, vetch 
and alfalfa, and expect to increase 
the acreage each year until I get our 
entire little farm filled humus. Then 
I can dispense with the heavy guano 
bills which I have had to handle 
here tofore. I have a lot of vetch 
growing on land now that four years 
ago had scarcely any soil, and many 
of the vetch runners are 6 feet long 
and fairly packed on the ground. 

Farming is the grandest and most 
inspiring work, if done right, that 
any man can engage in, and if we 
will do it, we can force the world 
to acknowledge it. 

ARDIE P. DANIELS. 

Person Co., N. C. 





Those Southern farmers who are 
becoming interested in mule breed- 
ing should study the mule markets 
with their prejudices left at home. 
If nothing more can be done they 
might go to the nearest sale stable 
and price the mules, note the weights 
of the highest-priced ones and see if 
they can find a direct relationship be- 
tween the weight of the mules and 
the prices asked. They will find the 
1,200-pound mules priced at from 
$75 to $100 higher than the 95v to 
1,000-pound mule. 


THEY *ROGLESSIVE FARMER, 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 








In this department we shal! publish offer- 
ings of all land wanted or offered for sale or 
for rent. e do not extend our general] 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for bim- 
self before buying, but no man |s permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
bas first shown us satisfactory references 
as to bonesty and financial responsibility. 











It is in Alabama and Georgia, and consists of 
low-priced land that earns more net money than 
land which costs three or four times as much 
where unimproved land is scarce. 

Other advantages of the country served by the 
Central of Georgia’s two thoussnd miles of 
modern railway, are, an exceptional opportunity 
for the general farmer in the nearby markets 
and large local demand, at good prices, for all 
his products; long growing seasons wiih abund- 
ant rainfall, making move than one crop each 
year; and a healthful, mili climate, suited to 
fruits and truck crops. 

We want more farmers along our lines, and to prove 
these advantages, wll mail a fiee book pre fusely 
illustrated with duotone engravings, supported by 
signed Statements from the men who grew the crops 
and raised the live-stock; and teli lew we can help 
find just the farm you want. Write TODAY. > 


J. F. Jackson, Agricultural Agent, C. of Ga. Ry 
275 West Broad Street, Savannah, Georgia 
section, northeast 
Georgia. The land of 
Special 


YONAH LAND ec": 


inducements to fruit growers, dairymen, stockmen, and 
Popcorn A great demand for diversified farming. 
ome product to sell every month, close to market and 
best prices. Twenty odd tourist hotels in Habersham Co, 
= summer and winter resorts) only 78 miles from 
“<4 main line of Southern Railway to Washing- 
» D. C. Ten acre apple orchard produced 3500 bushels 
of apples, netting $3900.00. Equally as good for peaches, 
o— grapes, etc. The best of farniing lands will pro- 
juce 1 to 2 bales of cotton, 60 to 100 bushels of corn per 
a besides large crops of smail grain and hay. Pu 
water, fine climat quitoes, splendid sc 
e schools and churches, 1800 feet elevation. 


camahiet ond prin 
am let an 
INVESTMENT CO 


Marylavd Corn snd Stock Farm 
191 Acres, $10,000 Part Cash. 

In fertile, prosperous Carroll County, Maryland, only 
25-miles from Baltimore and near other big cities and 
towns, this rich grain and stock farm in a mild delightful 
climate, at less than $50 an acre with fine, substantial 
buildings, is a remarkable bargain; loamy fields produce 
splendid crops of corn and wheat, cuts 100 tons hay, pas- 
ture for 35 cows, large quantity wood and timber; 21-2 
story 9-room stone house, beautiful lawn, stone barn 40x 
72, wagon shed, two big corn houses, dairy, two tenant 
houses, other buildings, easy drive to railroad; price only 
$10,000, half cash, balance at 5 per cent. For full details and 
traveling directions to see this and other rich corn, grain, 
apple and cotton farms see page 82 ‘‘Strout’s Farm Cata- 











The famous Piedmont 








ogue 34,’’ which shows photograph of buildings and 
gives reliable information regarding railroads, schools, 
markets, soils, climate, crops raised, etc., in all the best 
farming sections of the East and South, copy free. Sta- 
tion 1358, E. A. STROUT, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia. 


Farm Lands 


atla Bargain 


Several good farmsfor sale. Also my home which 
contains two acres fronting Depot St. The nicest 
lot in town for a modern home. 

Also ten large mules. One thousand acres land 
in Chesterfield Co., S. C. 


J. D. MILLS, Wadesboro, N. C. 


WANTED ; 

Men to become independent farmers in Eastern 
North Carolina—The ‘*Nation’s Garden Spot.” 
Leads for large profits onsmall capital. Write for 
booklet. C. Van Leuven, 823 Southern Bld., 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Railroad of the South 
Ramifies the ‘‘Nation’s Garden Spot” 
through the States of 

VIRGINIA GEORGIA 
NORTH CAROLINA ALABAMA 
SOUTH CAROLINA FLORIDA 


Four Famous Trains 
“NEW YORK AND FLORIDA SPECIAL” 
(January to April.) 
‘FLORIDA & WEST INDIAN LIMITED.” 
“PALMETTO LIMITED.” 
“COAST LINE FLORIDA MAIL.” 
Dining cars, a la carte service. All 
year round through car service from New 
York to both Port Tampa and Knights 
Key, connecting with steamships to and 
m Havana. 
For beautifully illustrated booklets 
and copy of the ‘Purple Folder,” 
address 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Passenger Traffic General Passenger 
Manager. Agent. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


























KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans and not 
break over two per cent. of grain. Write for Free Il 
lustrated Catalogue, giving in detail the superior ad- 
van of this ma: 


KOGER PEA /& BEAN THRESHER )68. 
. Merristewa, Tena. 
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3 The Markets 
























RALEIGH COTTON. 


Gcod middling. .----...-.--~o0~—e- 8 13-16 
Sirict middling - aveatine 3/4 

“iddling..-.... on a rare 1 rena 8% 
Low grade@e ...... .---. —mw 8$to 8 





SAVANNAH COTTON. 


(Report f :rnished by W.T. Wilt ams, editor The 
Cotton Record.} 
Week eading Dec. 4, iv11 


Spot Cotton Good ordinary .-....--em= 75-16 





Low middling a. .-..ssssee= § 1-16 
Middling sane 813-16 
Good middling ——. eosanee 9 5-16 





Cottonseed (car luts)—perton -—. ..-$17.60 

Cottonseed meal—per ton 2. sons eewl 

Total sales bales 20,603 
The market has ruled slightly easier, owing to 

talk of heavy ginning and prevalence of large 

crop estimates. The demand continues good 


RICHMOND LIVE STOOK. 


. (Repo turnisted by 


Ww. @. Lambert, 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
December, 4, 1911. 


Steers, best, per owt., ~——.- — eeneee 
medium to good, per cwt., = 
common to fair, per owt., ....--.- 

Heifers, best, per cwt. -——-.---—=-- 
medium to good, per cwt., --—--= 
common to 4 per cwt., --—--== 

Oows, best, per cwt., cain 
medium to good, per cwt., --—--- 
common to fair, per cwt., -——---- 

Oxen, per cwt., 

on Pos ca. oor swt. 

jalves, extra, {eceeen same wae 
medium, ver OWL, -nerncnncewe .- 

Dairy cows, per bead... 

Hogs, best, per cwt., -----.------ 
good, per owt., -—.....--- == 
sows and stags, per swt.,.------ 

Sheap, best, per cwt., .-----—. --—-— 
eommon to fair, per cwt., -——--- 
lambs, BOT CWt., nanan cece - senna 
common lambs 
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CHARLESTON SUPPLIES. 





























D. 8. 0. R. Sides, packed-—-------- 10% 
D. S. Belliez, packed--.......-._-- i 
D. S. Butte -—..-- anne comme 20s --200 A 
Butter, creamery .—---<. .---- ——---- + 
Hams, choics...---. -——---—— + -on= 18% 
Lard, pure, tiercas ¥ 
ee 
, Com (ces eae commlinsacs a 
Hay—Timotby-——- --------—-.==-« 1.80 to “<< 
Corn—white. 
Corn, mixed 94 
Oats, clipped, white 62 
Oats, mixed . 60 
Feed—Cracked corn, per bashel-... 8s 
Corn chop, per 100 pounds -——--.... 1.75 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds —...—= 1.60 
Corn bran, per 100 pounds-——._... 1.20, & 
Middlings, per 100 pounds -—..... 1.60 
Hulls, per 100 pounda a ® 
Cotton Ties, pieced... -—--- eannne 
Rebandled 70 
Bexwing, 2 pound ax 
ng, 2 p aicninnin ean at 
Floar—Sering wieat patent. —.$5.765 to 6.25 
Sa oe agen —————— —_— 
ht ...ces-comce ..-< ccewne sams 
PEIN. ccaccnd ance acomaneanvian sanaem. G5 
NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
i holesale quotations. 
Sadana ‘%@.-- 
Strictly prime .. .....--------....-- 4%*@-— 
a 4%@.... 
Machine-picked .----~-...... .----- %@ 
Spanish, per bushel__.....---.-. $1.25 asne 
(OWPBAS, per bushel -—---.... 2.10 os 
=H 


NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
New York, December 5, 1911. 
Potatoes, Southern late crop, per 
bbl., $2.25@2.75; bulk, per 180 ibs., 
$3 @3.25; imported Irish, per 168-Ib. 
bag, $2.60 @2.70. 


Yellow sweets, 
Southern, $1.50@3 per bbl. Onions, 
white, $1.50@2.25 per crate; red, 


$1.75 @ 2.30 per 100-Ib. bag; yellow, 
$2.30@2.90 per 140-tb. bag. Cab- 
bage, white, $12@15 per ton; red, 


$20@25. Brussels sprouts, per qt., 
6@10c. Beans, wax, S. C., $1.25@3 


per basket; green, Fla., $1.50@3 
per basket. Beets, per bbl., $1@1.40; 
per 100 bunches, $1@1.50 Carrots, 
75c.@$1.10 per bbl. Cucumbers, 
$1.75 @3.25 per basket. Chicory, $1 
@1.50 per basket. ‘‘Knob” celery, 
$8@4.25 per 100 bunches. Cauli- 
flower, $2@4.50 per bbl. for short- 
cut. Eggplants, $2@2.75 per box. 


Escaroi, $1@1.30 per bbl. Horse- 
Tadish, $4.75@5.25 per 100 Ibs. 
Kale, 65@75c. per bbl. Lettuce, per 
basket, 50c.@$1. Okra, $2@4 per 
9-basket carrier. Peas, $3@5 per 
basket. Peppers, Florida, per box, 
$1.50@2. Pumpkins, 60@75c. per 


bbl. Parsley, $4@5 per bbl. for cur- 
ly. Radishes, 


50c.@$1. Romaine, 








We pay freight too! ail your postal. 
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More Steel Than In Any Other 
Spreader 


Send Name! 


book, about these 


Hold Your Spreader 
» Order Till You Get 
) Our Book and Offer 


Let us quote you cur 1912 sensational, money-saving, f--tory 
Savane better og 3 en than any mail order jobbing howe 

: ordealercan get/ Just send your name and address on postal. 
Read our book. See how Detroit-Ametican Spreaders are made and ¢he materials we use. 
spreaders boint for point. Note our price and terms. Buy where you get the diggest value, the fair. 
It will pay you to hold your spreader order till you get our book and offer! 


Detroit-American—30 Days’ Trial 


‘We'll send you any Detroit-American Spreader, 50 to 100 bushel capacity, wood 
or st-el wheels, or ae Wagon Box ety is; Siac money in your pocket. 
ead, in bi 

features: Detroit-American Spreader has most steel—Stronger, more durable, 
lighter draft. Power applied direct—no lost motion. Box 2 inches wider at 
rear—load cannot bind on sides, Box 17 inches deep—others only 15 inches deep 
orless, Extremely simple—proof against mistakes of boy or help. 3 rollers to 
each apron slat! Six changes of feed from seat—no stopping. All Steel cylin- 

! Front trucks set well back—help carry load. Double front 
bolster. Unbreakable 15 inch steel 5th wheel! Rear axle, 2 inches cold-rolled 


American Harrow Co. 


est treatment, 


steel, braced! Let us mailyou all the facts. 
Get our big free 
book. 
about these and many other advantages. 
Read what owners say. Note our prices on the 
size and style spreader you want. Detroit-Amer- 
ican line is complete. Don’t decide till you hear 
from us. Weship promptly—no money down, we pay 
freight; cash or credit, 30 days free trial. Write postal 
now. Book also shows biggest values in Harrows, Cultivators and Engines. 


7121 Hastings Street 






(17) 1053 
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For Handy Box 









Compare all 


No Money Down B)OCE UCM MIT 
No Deposit 






Cash or Credit 
Freight Pagid 


Read al! 














Detroit, Mich. 








per basket, 50c.@$1; per bbl., $5@ 
6. Shallots, $7@8 per bbl. Spin- 
ach, 60@75c. per bbl. Squash, 50 
@75ec. per bbl. Turnips, 90c.@$1 
for white. Tomatoes, Fla., per car- 
rier, $2 @ 2.75. 

Apples, $3@5 per bbl., with a fair 
average, $3.50. Pears, Keiffer, per 
bbl., $1@2.75. Grapes, $1@1.10 per 


10-tb. basket. Cranberries, per bbl., 
$6@9. 

Wheat, 963%4c. Oats, 54%c. Corn, 
about 68c. 


Mess pork, per bbl., $17.85@18- 
-25. Mess beef, per bbl., $12. 





RICHMOND TOBACCO. 
(seporied by E. K. Vietor & Co., Leaf Tobacce 
Strips. Stems and Scraps.; 

As last Thursday was a holiday 
there have been practically only three 
sales this week, and owing to the dry 
and cool weather farmers have not 
been able to market their tobacco to 
any large extent. The sales this 
week amounted to about 400,0uu 
pounds of tobacco and the average 
price realized was about 10 cents. 
The sales for October and November 
amounted to 2,308,500 pounds, aver- 
age price 8.17. Last year the sales 
of loose tobacco during the same pe- 
riod amounted to 621,780 pounds, 
which sold at an average of 7.32. 
This shows, therefore, that prices for 
tobacco this year are nearly 1 cent 
per pound higher than they were last. 

While prices may become some- 
what easier as soon as we have a 
season and the farmers begin to rush 
their tobacco to market before Christ- 
mas, we doubt very much that there 
will be any decline in the market this 
season. There are practically no 
stocks of oid tobacco, and as this crcp 
is short, and judging from the re- 
ceipts had so far, does not furnish 
much heavy-bodied tobacco, which 
will weigh out light, and the shortage 
of this is maybe more than had been 
thought a month or two ago. There 
is a good demand for all tobacco 
which has been raised and next fall 
stocks will be just as small as they 
are now. 





HOW TO TAN A SHEEPSKIN. 
I. 


Ingredients for a large skin: 1 Ib 
pulverized alum, % Ib borax, 4 Yb 
saltpeter, 1 pint salt, 2 ounces finely 
shaven camphor gum. Mix all to- 
gether. 

Soak skin in warm water until 
thoroughly wet. Remove all flesh 
from skin, which is easily done with 
bevel edge of drawing-knife. If skin 
is fresh, it needs no soaking. 

Lay the skin on a flat surface, 
flesh side up, straighten out all 
wrinkles, then apply above mixture 
evenly over the skin, press down 
firmly with the hands, double skin 
in middle lengthwise with flesh parts 
together, roll up tightly with gunny 
sack around skin, wrapped and tied 
so as to hold firmly. 

In ten days Open out and remove 
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McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters 


The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial in the 
on, ceuner foe yin yoy other of fle kind duced 

r than any other of its kind ever produced. 
Lathe turned bearings and superior dirt protection. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


lanted stalks bet- 


Although 
of greater weight than most others the 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter. Re- 
markably easy to operate Itis made for 
hard aod long service. Has won highest 
prize at all Fairs where showa. Before 
buying Stalk Cutters every farmer should 
look carefully into this matter. 

Write today for full descriptive circu- 


=e 





Dunn, N.C. 











ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3-year - guaran buggy. 
—_— $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 
loeated in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co.,~ 


Dep’t 902 East St. Louis, Ill. 








Don’t Pay 1 Gent For This STEWART BALL BEARING 
HORSE CLIPPING MACHINE Until You Getlt sieeis 


ever made for general farm use. It willclip horses, cows and mules withoutany change 
whatever. Has all file hard cut steel gears, enclosed safe from dust and dirt,and running 
in oil. Has 6 feet of new style, light, easy running flexible shaft and the cele- 

brated Stewart single tension nut clipping knife. Clips easierand faster than $ 50 
any other and lasts longer. Every machine fully guaranteed. Go right to _ 
your dealer and see and examine it before you buy. The pricethere is only, 

Send a postal for valuable FREE Treatise on the Clipping of Horses written by six- 


i a ‘ Ww. hel cate 
seep lcading voter; Chicage Flexible Shaft Co. Womskethe lasrest ine of SE 


157 Ohio St. 


Chicago Shearing Machines inthe world. 
Ask 


for complete Catalogue. 








Ee 
Hustler Planers and Matchers 


Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. Light running, strong and simple. 


Witi surface, match floorin 
aad match 10 in. wide by % in. to 2 in. th 
ft. per minute. We build 

Write for catalogue No. 20. 


and —-, make mouldings. 


Will dress 24 in. wide by 6 in. thick, 


ck and make 8-side mouldings. Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 
Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swing Saws, etc. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 





the mixture with brush or broom, 
sprinkle well with cold water, cover 
with three inches of wheat bran. 
Spread sack over the bran, let re- 
main five or six days. Remove the 
bran with broom, hang up in the 
shade and when about half dry rub 
and beat with smooth board. 

Repeat this several times at inter- 
vals until hide is dry. You will then 
have a well-tanned skin as white and 
pliant as cloth. You can finish with 
coarse sand paper. 

R. B. WILLIAMS. 
Winchester, Tenn, 


Il. 

To tan skin of sheep, calf, squirrel, 
etc., with wool or hair on: Take 
hide immediately on removal from 
animal, and tack with wool down 
on horizontal boards in manner to 
straighten edges and give good shape. 
Avoid much stretching, as this thins 
the leather and wool. Put in dry 
place in shade Sprinkle thoroughly 
with salt, and then with alum, us- 
ing from one-third to one-half as 


much alum as salt. The alum should 
be put on very evenly. When dry, rub 
between the hands to make pliable. 
Furs are often rubbed in bran. Too 
little salt and alum gives rawhide 
appearance. Too much alum burns 
the leather. L. O. MOORE. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Til. 


Spread the skin out, flesh side 
up. Sprinkle freely with pulverized 
alum, then with salt. Let lie 24 
hours, then wash the skin in warm 
soap-suds to clean the wool. Spread 
on a table, flesh side up; scrape off 
all flesh with a dull knife. Take 
bran sifted from corn meal, and rub 
the skin with corncobs and the bran 
until it is dry. The skin will be 
soft and pliable. 

MRS. J. E. BROWNLEE. 

Brownlee, S. C, 


I like your paper very much and 
especially the clean advertising and 
no patent medicines or other rubbish, 
—Dr. T. M. Cherry, Norton, Va, 
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Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. 


White Rock Winners 


My stock hes shorn its quality by winning 
in the hottest kinc of competition at Atlanta, 
Augusta, Appalacl.ian Exposition, Knoxville, 

enn., Greensboro, N. C., and Asheville, 
N.C. Over 50 prizes and 3 A. P. A. Diplomas 
for best 9 ees in Res — ha ae 
15 for $3. : 


Wm H. Burch, Box 850, Charleston, S, C 


START RIGHT 


White Orpington chicks 6 for for $3 50 
andabrooder. Noinbreeding. Exhibi- 
tion stock. Write to-day. 


Waveland Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Pure bred from the best strain in 
America. A few cocks, hens, cock- 
erels and pullets at less than their 
value. Order at once. 


0.R McAulay, Rockingham, N C 


Choice Poultry Yards 


NOW is the time to buy coumegs and pullets 
hatched from our PRIZE WINNERS. S.C. Br_ we 
aad S. C. White Leghorn, S. C. Biack iene, Rose 
and S. C. Rhode Isiand Reds, White Wyandottes, Bult 
@pringto:s, Silver Spai.gled Hamburgs and Black 
Breastea Red Game Bantams. Choice breeders $1.50 
to $3. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refund- 
ed. Catalogue free. 


J.P. SWIFT & SON, Waynesville. N. C. 


Single Comb White Leghorn, 
Exclusively 
‘“*That’s My Business’’ 


The finest exhibition and laying strains on the 
South Atlantic coast. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 


Hayden Clement, Box F, Salisbury, N. C. 
URE-BRED STOCK 


Now is your chance to buy pure-bred cockerels at 
eee Rac 100 White Wyandotte cockerels $2 to 
$8each. 100S. C. White Leghorn cockerels $2 to $3 each. 
They will mz hg prize winners. At the recent Lynch- 
burg Fair, Oct. 1911, in hot competition, I won the fol- 
lowin 2Ss White Leghorns, ist and 8rd_ cockerel, 
. White Wyandottes, 2nd cockerel, 

ullet, and 2nd pen. I only showed young stock. 
Bobene pigs, eight to ten weeks old, $8 each or $15 a 
pny Being bred in the South, our stock is acclimated 
and you run no risk. All stock guaranteed. Write to- 
day for full particulars. 
R. E. Craddock. Igtoe Farm, Lynchburg, Va., Route 1. 


Giant M. B. Turkeys 


Byrd’s Giant M. B. Turkeys are conceded to be 
the largest and purest strains. Large frames, big 
boned and deeply bronzed. Our prices will interest 
you. Send in your egg orders for early spring 
delivery, $3.00 per 12. W. P. Rocks, 8S. C. B. 
Leghorns. The grade that will please. 


Byrd Bros., Route 3, Salisbury, N. C. 
EuGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


8. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyan- 
dottes, B. P. Rocks, Houdans, Black Minorcas, 
Light Brahmas, C. I. Games and 8. C. Rhode Island 
Reds. Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 11. Send 
for folder. It’s free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props., R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte, N. C. 


CRYSTAL WHITE ORPINGTONS 


Kellerstrass strain. Also Owen Farms White Orping- 
tons. Won at Hickory Poultry Show 1911. 1st Cock; Ist, 
2nd and 8rd Cockerel; 2nd Hen; Ist and 2nd Pullet; ist 
and 2nd Pen; best pen Orpingtons in show; best pen in 
entire show. At Burke Poultry Show, Morganton, N.C., 
1911: ist Cock; 3rd and 5th Cockerels; ist Hen; ist, 2nd, 
8rd, 4th and 5th Pullets; ist Pen; best pen Orpingtons in 
show; best White Orpington in show; best pen in entire 
show. Also White Orpington Club Ribbons, Best Cock, 
Cockerel, Hen and Pullet. Some Cockerels and Pullets 
for sale. Eggs in season. 
EDGAR D. YODER, 









































HICKORY, N. C. 


MAWMOTH BRONZE TURKEYS 


Thirty nice ones. Write today. 


B. VW. OVERTO~™Y, 
Rocky Mount, N.C. 


S. C. BUFF ORPINGTON CHICKENS and 
M. BRONZE TURKEYS EXCLUSIVELY. 


“Cooks strain of Orpingtons.’’ Some handsome show 
and utility birds for sale at reasonable prices. 


MISS JULIA JONES, Tobaccoville, N. C. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BUFF LEGHORNS nS Our birds are of 
RHODE ISLAND REDS “ Phas / ee 
rite f ircul: 
ROSE COMB BLACK MINORCAS one d prices. ecans 
MUMFORD’S POULTRY FARM, Blue Mont, N.C. 
Single Comb White and Black Leghorns 
For sale. Cocks, Hens, Cockerels, Pullets, from the 
best strains. le your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MSEY POULTRY FARM 
c. Cc. Suen & tree Props, 





J. 
Route 3, 








Bred to lay and win. 
Show record is excel- 





Crouse, N. C. 





Cheice Young Breeding Stoek Fer Saie 
Best Barred Plymouth Rocks, andS. ©. Br 

Leghorns, in trios, half dozen, and dozens. “Say 

what you want and get my prices, please. 


B 8. Geer, - - Nashville, Tenn. 


Bourbon Red Turkeys 


For sale, beautifully marked and of good size. 
Eggs in season. 


Miss Stella McGlothlin, Route 4, Portland, Tenn. 
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PLENTY OF EGGS IN WINTER. 


Let me tell your readers how I 
manage to get plenty of eggs all win- 
ter: 

(1) I get my pullets and hens 
ready for egg production by the 15th 
of October. April-hatched pullets and 
two-year-old hens well cared for will 
be ready for business by that time. 
They must have good feed and plenty 
of it. 

(2) It is very important to have a 
good house for them, Let it be wind- 
proof on the west, north and east 
sides, with a _ two-foot space the 
whole length of the south side open, 
with poultry netting to keep chickens 
in. Have a curtain of good thick 
cloth for the open space. Keep it 
down at night and roll it up in the 
day. Have litter about 12 inches 
deep all over the floor of the house 
for them to scratch in for their grain. 
Keep them in all rainy days and out 
of snow. Never let them out as long 
as there is any snow on the ground, 
for they will eat it and it will stop 
them from laying. 

(3) How 75 hens should be fed. 
Give them early in the morning 4 
quarts wheat scattered in the litter in 
their house. At noon give them a 
mash made of two gallons bran and 
one quart of mealed clover. Use 
buttermilk, or any kind of milk, 
to make it up with if you have it. 
Give them about all they will eat up 
clean. About three or four times a 
week put a little blood meal in their 
mash. Just before sundown I give 
them about all the corn and oats they 
will eat. I do not require them to 
scratch at this late hour. Give them 
the best quality of feed you can buy, 
for the best is the cheapest. They 
will pay for it with a good profit. 
Keep crushed oyster shells by them 
all the time. 

The next thing in order is to go 
around with a good-sized basket and 
get up the eggs, for you will need it. 
At least that is the way my Leghorns 
treat me. MRS. J. R. PACE. 

Oxford, N. C, 





HOW TO GET WINTER EGGS. 


The question, ‘“‘How do you man- 
age to get so Many eggs in winter?” 
has often been asked me by my 
neighbors, most of whom, I find, are 
not close readers of agricultural and 
poultry papers, such as The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 

For many years I have hatched 
early chicks from winter-laying hens 
and thus bred for winter layers. In 
many cases I find that the ‘‘bad luck”’ 
in raising early chicks is due to ver- 
min. Now, I prevent this loss of 
chicks by constantly watching and 
treating them. When chicks are first 
taken from the nest they are greased 
on top of the head with 1 part kero- 
sene to 2 parts of melted lard. 

When the chicks are three weeks 
old the hen and chicks are washed 
in a strong tobacco water, using a 
rag to saturate each feather. They 
are kept by a fire until dry. The hover 
and chicken-houses are sprayed with 
a good disinfectant, then witewashed, 
and a keen watch is kept for vermin. 
This treatment is given both fowls 
and houses as often as it seems nec- 
essary. 

In late summer, usually the last of 
September, my whole flock of pullets, 
as well as all other fowls to be kept 
over during winter, are dipped in a 
large vessel of warm water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of creolin to each 
gallon of water and a large cake of 
soap, shredded, selecting a bright, 
sunny day for the work. On this 
same day all roosting quarters are 
thoroughly cleaned, sprayed and 
whitewashed, new grass put in the 
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nest boxes and all roost poles and 
grooves painted with a mixture of 
lard, sulphur and kerosene. In ad- 
dition to the feed, I keep pans of 
cracked oyster shells before my 








fowls, also an abundance of grit and | 


water. To these I attribute much of 
my success in securing eggs. It pays 
to buy cracked shell for laying hens. 

My advice to beginners in the poul- 
try business is to remember that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, and 
that constant care and watchfulness 
is necessary to success. 

MRS. WM. S. MORTON. 
Charlotte C. H., Va. 





INFERTILE EGGS KEEP BEST. 


Between the producer and the con- 
sumer it is estimated that there is an 
annual loss of $45,000,000 in the 
egg crop of the United States, the 
greater portion of which falls on the 
farmer, who is by far the largest pro- 
ducer. Of this enormous loss, about 
one-third, or $15,000,000, is caused 
by heat which develops the embyro of 
the fertile egg, causing what is 
known to the trade as a “‘blood ring.”’ 
As it is impossible to produce a 
“blood ring’’ in an infertile egg, such 
an egg will stand a higher degree of 
temperature without serious deterio- 
ration than will a fertile egg. 

If farmers and others engaged in 
the production of eggs would market 
their male birds as soon as the hatch- 
ing season is over, a large saving 
would be made, as practically every 
infertile egg would grade a first or 
second if clean and promptly mar- 
keted. 

No more simple or efficient method 
for the improvement of the egg sup- 
ply of the country could be adopted 
than the production of infertile eggs. 





GREAT POULTRY 
WEEK. 


I wish every reader could find time 
to go down to Atlanta, Ga., the week 
of December 11. The greatest poul- 
try show ever held in the South will 
open on that date. It is financed by 
the Constitution, Journal, Georgian 
and business men of Atlanta, 
who put up $3,000 in cash to boom 
the industry in the South. There are 
quite a lot of the most prominent 
breeders from the North coming 
down for the show and to hunt busi- 
ness, such men as U. R. Fishel, of 
White Rock fame; the Cooks, the 
originators of all the Orpingtons; 
A. C. Hawkins, the Ringlet Rock 
man; D. M. Young, the father of the 
White Leghorn industry. Seventeen 
judges from North and South, with 
four lady judges, two North, two 
South, will pass on the show. The 
like has never been attempted in the 
South before. UNCLE JO. 


SHOW NEXT 





For Sorehead. 


This is the very best remedy I hava 
ever tried; have never known it to 
fail: Into hog’s lard stir salt just as 
long as it will melt; cover the head 
good with this mixture and the scabs 
will fall off in a day or two. In 
some cases a second anointing is nec- 
essary, but usually one time is suffi- 
cient. Be sure to try this simple but 
very efficacious remedy for this trou- 
blesome disease. MARGARET. 





There is great satisfaction in hav- 
ing a flock of pure white, or pure 
black, or pure buff, or even pure par- 
ti-eolored birds on one’s lawn or 
front yard or even back yards. Let 
us sell the scrubs, get a few blooded 
ones, if only a trio. Don’t mix them. 
Have only one kind.—J. W. Beeson. 





Resolve to raise only pure-bred 
poultry in 1912. 
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There is no needless delay 
about putting the horses up 
for the night ard getting into 
your own con, fortable home 
when the work is lightea— 
and tightened—by a Rayo 
lantern. Rayo lanterns give 
such a strong, steady light 
you can put your hand on 
what you want in a second. 


Rayo lanterns are the best 
and brightest on the market. 


Made in all kinds of styles 
and sizes, to suit any use. 


Finest material and workman- 
ship; most light for 
the oil consumed; 
will not blow out. 


All Rayo lanterns are 
equipped with selected Rayo 
globes, clear, red or green, 
as desired. Wicks inserted 
in burners, ready to licht. 


Deaiers everywhere; or 
write for descriptive circular 
direct to any agency of the 





Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporatea) 











px enews s “Big 1912 Book | 


That he calls 


—READY FOR YOU } 
Send a postal sure this time for fj 
Johnson’s book—the best and big- 
gest ever in 36 years—hundreds of f 1 
actual new photographs showing 


Old Trusty Incubators 


Used by many hundreds of thousands 
of most successful poultry raisers. 





=now,10 Years’ & 
Guarantee. ° 
Johnson pays the 
Ae ones of § 
ockies, 75 per | 
cent bigger Johnson Pays | 
atche the Freight 
sunranteedl East of Rockies 



















Poy Ene 
Poultry Lessons 
2 
—to Every New Customer = 
SEND A POSTAL. Get Gilcrest’s big 
book FREZ and also his facts about his 
SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons given to 
buyers o ¢ 
INCUBA 
Successful BROODERS | 
art right for biggest profits. Write up ‘ 
Des Moines Incubator +s 70 Second St. , Des Moines.1a. 
aaa 


Ss. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 
™ Winners at State Fair, 1910 and 1911 
Cockerels for sale $2.50 each. Trios, $5 and $6. 
Pens, $7.50to $10. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. Write your wants 
W. B. COBB, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


“Ringlet’” Barred Rocks 


it Choice Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. | 
t Both young and old. 


STACYS’ STOCK FARM. Amelia, Va. 
Buff Plymouth Rocks 


Two extra good breeding pens 
for sale cheap. Also cockerels. 


A. H. Kirk, - = - Herndon, Va. 


R. I. REDS—BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Eggs, $1.50 for 15; wee and cockerels, $2 up. 


E. W. Burke, o,,24ncn Macon, Ga. 
Siegle Comb Reds Exclusively 


A few cockerels of our “early maturing and 
heavy laying nivel from prize winning stock. 


They will plea: 

FRANKLIN POULTRY ‘YARDS, FRANKLIN, VA. 
Profitable Poultry 
White and Brown Leghorns, both combs; R. I. 
Reds and White Orpingtons. Stock for sale. 

Also Ital es. 
W. B. SORRELL, Chapel Hill, N. O. ‘ 
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WE SHOULD GROW MORE PE- 
CANS. 


An Orchard Once Started Will Be a 
Source of Income for Many Years. 


An agricultural lecturer recently 
said that the importance of the pe- 
can cannot be over-estimated, and I 
often think his statement was nearly 
correct. For several years a number 
of the leading men of the South have 
recognized the pecan tree as one of 
our greatest natural resources. Our 
late lamented Governor James S. 
Hogg was among them. It was he 
who said: 


“T want no monument of stone 
or marble, but plant at my head 
a pecan tree and at my feet an 
old-fashioned walnut and when 
these trees shall bear, let the pe- 
cans and the walnuts be given 
out among the plain people of 
Texas so that they may plant 
them and make Texas a land of 
trees.” 


The planting of pecans in some lo- 
calities is very extensive, but gener- 
ally speaking, there is not enough in- 
terest manifested throughout the 
country in this industry. Thousands 
should engage in this great work 
which means so much in the way of 
profit and pleasure to the growers 
and the country. 

The pecan differs somewhat from 
fruit trees inasmuch as_ it lives, 
grows and bears for centuries, and 
its value increases with age. He who 
plants a pecan tree confers a bless- 
ing, not only on the present genera- 
tion, but on posterity. 

It has been claimed by some that 
any soil is available for pecan grow- 
ing, but this is erroneous. It would 
be a waste of time and money to 
plant pecan trees on poor, shallow, 
rocky land in some sections. It is 
generally known that they thrive best 
on deep, rich soil. Lands along the 
creeks and valleys which are subject 
to overflows occasionally and which 
are underlaid with a permanent wa- 
ter supply are the most ideal for pe- 
can growing. It has been claimed 
by some that it was necessary for 
the tap-root to reach water when the 
tree came into bearing, but this is 
also erroneous, for the majority of 
pecan trees now in existence do not 
have their tap-roots so situated. This 
tree is a deep rooting one, and the 
rainfall in nearly all parts of the 
South is sufficient to mature the nuts. 
So, in deciding the matter about the 
soil, most any soil that has fertility 
enough to grow a fair crop of corn 
or cotton will grow pecans. 

Transplant the trees, between the 
first of November and the last of Feb- 
ruary, The earlier, perhaps the bet- 
ter, on account of the trees having 
time for the dirt to become settled 
around them by the winter rains, and 
this is important. Give your pecan 
trees plenty of room, remembering, 
however, that the improved budded 
sorts do not require quite as much 
space as the wild ones. Generally, on 
average soil, thirty feet each way will 
be a very safe distance to set the 
trees. 

The land should be well broken be- 
fore the trees are set, putting it in 
a condition for a field crop. Then 
dig holes sufficiently large to receive 
the roots after they have been 
pruned sufficiently. Most of the suc- 
cessful pecan growers prune both the 
Toots and the tops pretty closely at 
the time of planting. 

After the orchard is set it is well 
to grow therein some cultivated 
crop, such as cotton or peas or vege- 
tables, for a few years. When the 
trees become well established, say 
seven or eight years old, it is general- 
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ly conceded that they bear better 
without cultivation. At this age one 
can grow a sod of some kind if he 
prefers, in order to keep down weeds. 
As to the variety, will say that we 
Should plant the best to be had of 
the paper-shell sorts. Remember that 
in planting pecans, we plant for gen- 
erations, therefore we need to use 
much care in selecting the variety, 
getting something that will produce 
the largest and nicest nuts, which 
bring the most money. As improve- 
ment in the pecan is still going on, 
it is probable that the best pecan of 
to-day will not be the best to-mor- 
Tow. However, I shall say that one 
will make no mistake in choosing a 
regular and heavy bearer, and the 
nut should have a thin shell and be 
as large as is consistent with a rich, 
Plump kernel which is easily cleaned. 
Choose a variety that is known to 
suit your climate. Do not, if you 
live where there is an abundance of 
rainfall, plant a variety that is suit- 
ed to the arid section, and vice versa. 
Perhaps some variety under diifer- 
ent climatic conditions suits your 
fancy, but do not attempt to grow it 
where it is not adapted. This very 
mistake has caused a good deal ot 
discouragement along the _ pecan- 
growing line. Tree peddlers have 
come to the prospective buyer and 
told him about a wonderful pecau 
that they were selling, and the unsus- 
pecting farmer bought, never asking 
under what conditiens these fine 
nuts were produced. If he had had 
all the story, it might have changed 
his decision in regard to the pur- 
chase. Inquiries of the leading nur- 
serymen and pecan dealers of your 
State will generally bring informa- 
tion that is very useful along this 
line. Also your State Department of 
Agriculture will be able to lend as- 
sistance. A. M, LATHAM. 





MELON GROWERS ASK FREIGHT 
RATE REDUCTION, 

Melon growers of Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, North and South Carolina 
and northern commission men who 
handle their products appeared, 
through attorneys, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in New 
York last week and asked for lower 
freight rates on 125 Eastern rail- 
roads. The farmers declare that by 
rate discrimination the price of mel- 
ons has been made unduly high 


everywhere east of Cincinnati and 
Buffalo. 
A special complaint is made 


against the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The complainants say the action of 
this road in unloading melons in Jer- 
sey City instead of across the Hud- 
son river has practically wiped the 
Greater New York market off the 
map. The complaint was filed last 
July, but the Commission was una- 
ble to hear the case until last week. 





JAPANESE PERSIMMONS. 


In going over the South I have of- 
ten noticed the great and regular 
productiveness of the persimmon 
trees (wild), and after eating the 
wild ‘‘simmons” with a ‘“‘pucker’’—in 
fact, some of them had several 
“‘puckers’”’ in them—I do not wonder 
that some of the paper correspond- 
ents are rejoicing that “Uncle Sam- 
uel” is perfecting a puckerless per- 
simmon, and I do wonder that our 
farmers do not plant the Japan per- 
simmon, which is puckerless when 
ripe, and grows to be ten times or 
more the size of the Virginia wild 
’simmons. They can be had of reli- 
able nurserymen budded or grafted. 
Can also be budded or grafted on 
the wild trees from bearing trees and 
save three or four years’ time in get- 
ting into bearing. I am told they will 



















































































ss BROTHER SOIL TILLER 
Stake cia ALL YOUR EGGS IN ONE BASKET 
GAMBLING ON THE PRICE OF COTTON 

e psig 4 In deed as well as in ereed ; 
ant some fruit. Kee s , 
for fruit at home, a de ake 


eet ieee ee — oo can save over half on Fruit Trees 
err S, efc., by buying direct f 57th 
ile fs — , by ying direct from the nursery. 5 
ie annual Catalogue free. 100-page manual, telling inte 
ake money on fruit, free to buyes. — , as 


CONTINENTAL PLANT CO., Dept. A, Kittrell, N.C. 
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And in so doing 
tens of millions sent North 
















Frost Proof Cabbage 


Fine, healthy, stocky plants raised in the open 
without protection. for best su cess with your 
cabnage, set plants raised and harde in coid 
sections. 10 years experience in rais plants. 
We bave the Early Jersey and Charlesis ake- 
field, Succession, Flat Dutch and Drumh Full 
count and careful'y packed. Bunched i a if 
req.ested. One thousand $1.25. Five thomesnd 
and uy at $1 perthousand. Specialterms o® #Bey 
large orders and to dealers. 


HIGH CREST TRUCK FARN 
G. L. B. PENNY, Prop.. The Tar Heel Cabbage Plant Man, - - e« Route 1, RALEIGH, N.C. 


FERRY S\N 3 


Cabbage, Lettu.g and Parsley Plaats 
SEEDS“ By 
are those who & 



















for immediate delivery. Early Jersey 
Wakefield, Charle: Wakefield. Im- 
proved Big Boston Letince, extra fine 
field grown plants, $1 ger 1000 in 
lots at eighty-five (85) ceataperthousand. ! 
raise good flow- Extra fine curled Parsley Plants at $1.25 i 
ers and vegetables. Good ee wat > am 
flowers and vegetablescome 5 LL\FA 
from good seeds. We pro- R. F. D. No. 2 Worfolk, Va. 
duce good seeds—the infer- 
=4¥ ence is obvious. For sale 
everywhere. 
1912 SEID ANNUAL 
Free on Request 


Open Air grown and Frost 
Cabbage Plants Proof. Guaranteed prices, 
Bea D.M. FERRY & CO. 
i> Detroit, Mich. 











1,000 for $1; 5,000 for $4.25. Varieties, Early Jer- 
sey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Succes- 
sion, Augusta Trucker, Flat butch. Now ready. 
H E SIMPSON, 8 F OD. 1. Piedmont § C, 

Do you want to in- 


M ORE ge 87 hare crop 
to ushels per 

POTATOES 1 a seciy 

PER ACRE to $57 per acre?: 


The Iron Age Planter 
is the one machine with which an absolutely per- 
fect stand can be obtained. At the Maine 
Experiment Station the yield where the Iron Age 
was used was 57 bushels per acre more than whers its com- 
petitor planted. It makes no misses, no doubles, in- 
jures no seed. 

In Idaho, Herbert Lambing, an Iowa Agricultural College 
Graduate, has gained attention by his big crops, due to 
scientific methods. e writes in part: “‘ The Jron Age 
means just cne half my crop this vear.”” # it secure for 
you a perfect stand, a bigger yield 4 
and more profit. Ask your 
dealer to show you the Iron Age 
Planter, with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment. Write 
us for special booklet and 
fs bing’s complete 
letter. Both will interest 
you. Remember, this 
planter is but one tool in 
our complete line cf Iron 
Age farm ard gardenimplements. You should know them all. 
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“KANT-KLOG” 
SPRAYERS 


Something New >SS 

Gets twice the results—= 
with same laborand fluid. === 
Flat or round, fine or coarse sprays “ 
from same nozzle. Ten styles. For 
trees, potatoes, gardens, whitewashing, 
etc. Agents Wanted, Booklet Free, 


Rochester Spray Pump Co. 724, Brondvay 





“\\\ Spraying 
Guide Free 












grow where wild ones grow. Is that 
so? If so, they would make a won- 
derful addition to the fruit crop over 
a very large section where not known 
now. The finest ones I ever saw 
would weigh one-half or three-quar- 
ters of a pound each, and grew in 
central and south Georgia. I bought 
twenty trees for Japanese persim- 








mons. They proved, after three] S8ATEMAN M’F’G CO.. Box 1896 — Grerloch, N. J. 
years’ waiting, to be Japanese - = oer 
plums. I have changed nurserymen THERES BIG MONEY IN 
now. : 3 relptariny 


FIGS:AND-PERSIMMONS 


$200 an acre net profit 30 months from plant- 
ing isa small return from Fig cu.ture, Properly 
handled, Ja; anese Persimmons pay nearly as well 
fa and will thr‘ve on land too poor for other fruits. 
s Celestial Fizs—the s\ eet, health-giving, seif- 
= serviny, violet-yellow Figs, the kind you eat without 
peeling—are the business Fis, They are fine fillers 
in citrus fruit groves, even a good way north. 
In foreign countries Figsand Persimmons are as 
common as oranyes and apples in America. The 
millions of foreigners who come here demand 
. them, and are fast teaching : 
gaheg Americans to eat them, , 
ow Our trees receive scientific 4 
MA training and feeding é: 


I think one of the meanest things 
on earth is the liar who sells you 
something else on confidence. Don’t 
you? ALTON M. WORDEN. 





A VALUABLE BULLETIN ON 
PECANS. 


We have just received a very val- 
uable bulletin of the North Carolina 
State Department of Agriculture, 
“Pecans,” by W. N. Hutt. Professor 
Hutt has succeeded in getting pecan 
trees to bear a few nuts the third 
year from setting, and the bulletin 
gives full information as to how this 
was done, together with much valua- 
ble general information on this very 
important nut. 

Every North Carolina farmer east 
of the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
should have a copy of this bulletin, 
which can be had free by addressing 
the State Department of Agriculture, 

Raleigh. Citizens of other States 
can probably get it by sending five 
cents in stamps. 

We shall probably quote from the 
builetin later. 








Grow Pecans, Mest 
Profitable of Nuts 


Ali over this country and abroad, Pecans are in ~77@ 
wing demand as an artile of food. Trees can 
planted nearly anyones and will bear abun- 


dant crops when well started. 
Buy from Glen Saint Mary and Save Money 
We have been in the Pec in business from its 
start In the South — growing 
both trees and nuts When you 
buy our trees you g tthe benefit 
of our lung experience. 
Fine Catalogue FREE 
What you need to know about 
trees for the South: Citrus fruits, 





Glen Saint Mary te 
Nurseries Company 
ose Avenue c 
Glen Saint Mary,Fla. & 
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A LESSON IN FACTS. 


Away back before the Dark Ages 
the great humanitarian ruler, philos- 
opher and scholar of Rome, Marcus 
Aurelius, said: 


‘We are made for co-opera- 
tion, like feet, like hands, like 
eyelids, like the rows of teeth. 
To act against each other is 
contrary to nature; and it is act- 
ing against one another to be 
vexed and turn away.” 


A fact is so within itself and de- 
pends on no one for belief. If co- 
operation is better than competition, 
it is so whether men practice it or 
not. If it is not better, it is not, 
even though practiced by all men. It 
may be better to a degree—and 
where does the line stop? It may 
be better for certain people—what 
people? The army that co-operates 
best wins the victory. The function 
of a general is to secure the best pos- 
sible co-operation. Those manufac- 
turing concerns that co-operate put 
those out of business who do not. 
If union means strength and division 
Means weakness, the question is an- 
swered as to which is the better. 

The South is the looser by near 
$300,000,000 on this year’s cotton 
crop because it persisted in violat- 
ing every basic principle of the Farm- 
ers’ Union in the marketing of the 
crop: the principle of co-operatively 
marketing a million bales a month 
instead of selling nine million bales 
in three months. 

So the purchasing power of the 
South has been curtailed hundreds of 
millions of dollars during the next 
twelve months. And that is not all: 
in effect it is equivalent to literally 
taking $300,000,000 out of the pock- 
ets of the men and women and chil- 
dren of the cotton fields of Dixie and 
giving it away to foreign lands! These 
millions would be here in the pockets 
of the cotton field workers of this 
country to buy of the laborers of the 
country, North, East, West, and 
South, those things which the cotton 
farmers want and the laborers have 
made but can not sell for want of a 
buyer! 

A lesson may be taught well with 
out being appropriated. Experience 
is a dear teacher, but some do not 
learn even at this severe school. 

Prosperity is built not on volume 
of business but absolutely and solely 
on net profits. The net profit on this 
crop of cotton has been cut down 
to the farmer 75 per cent! 

And what are we going to do about 
it? 

Would it not be a shame and a 
crime to pursue this policy every 
year? 

What are you willing to do? 

Perhaps you are one who has done 
his part well, but did not have suffi- 
cient number of co-operators. There 
were more competitors than co-oper- 
ators. 

At base this is a psychological 
question. 

Why did the cotton grower sell so 
freely? 

When all the answers to this ques- 
tion are simmered down and analyzed 
it is evident that the one reason of 
all that may be offered is that he 
sold—. 

“For fear’— 

For fear the price would go lower. 
That is 90 per cent of the cause of 
the mad rush to sell. Debts were 
not due. Warehouses were plenty. 
Money was ready to be advanced. It 
was only 10 per cent to have to, but 
90 per cent of want to. 

Once upon a time some Indians 
were being moved after a treaty. 
Each one was given three days’ ra 


tions. Every Indian sat down and 
ate up everything he had. A lot got 
sick and delayed the march for three 
days. The cotton raisers act with 
about the same judgment in market- 
ing their money crop. 

Suppose all the warehouses had 
belonged to one company; this com- 
pany been owned by the cotton rais- 
ers; all the cotton stored as ginned; 
offered for sale by the warehouse 
company on a basis middling at 15 
cents; none allowed to sell for auc- 
tion prices;—-what would have been 
the result? 





BEWARE OF ‘‘HOLD-UP” HOLDING 
SCHEMES. 


My attention has just been called 
to another scheme that is trying to 
be worked on our people by a firm 
that buys cotton in large quantities, 
making a proposition of this kind: 
If the farmers of any community 
want to hold their cotton, they will 
take it and advance $35 per bale 
without any interest or storage 
charges, provided they can take the 
cotton and use it, and the farmer or 
owner could sell it next May, July or 
December, 1913. Now, brother farm- 
ers, I warn you to keep your eyes 
wide open and your ears to the 
ground. Remember the fable of the 
spider and the fly. Don’t listen to 
any such ‘“‘tommyrot” as this. We 
have the holding proposition on in 
full blast; now if they could work 
such a scheme as this it would be a 
glorious victory for them, and an all- 
round defeat to the farmer. They 
realize that they have got about all 
the distressed cotton, and _ they 
know, and we know, that they will 
have to pay more for the remaining 
part of this crop. They claim that 
there will be a great surplus en ac- 
count of this ‘bumper crop’’ as they 
call it. But as they love the dear 
old farmer and the interest of the 
South so well, they will take his sur- 
plus and advance him money without 
interest and let him hold an option 
on it until 1913. 

Farmers and business men, for the 
sake of your family and the interest 
of the South, turn a deaf ear to any 
and all such propositions of this 
kind. Stand to your guns; we are 
bound to win. This is a fight for 
the right, and we know that right has 
always won. We have had to pay for 
all that we have purchased in the 
year of 1911, on the 15-cent basis. 
And it is admitted by all fair-mind- 
ed men that cotton has been and is 
now being sold too cheap. We, the 
farmers, call on all business men to 
fall into line and help to get a bet- 
ter price for the remaining part of 
this crop. The South needs all the 
money that this crop will bring at a 
fair price. We know that cold- 
blooded speculation has played its 
part in this year’s crop. 

How long will the South set idly 
by and let a set of grafters who have 
been robbing the South these many 
years still continue their work? Re- 
member there is but one way to 
protect your interests, that ls, by con- 
cert of action by first organizing, ed- 
ucating and co-operating. When we 
adhere to the doctrine of the Farm- 
ers’ Union, which is ‘“‘diversification’’; 
make our farms self-sustaining and 
let cotton be a surplus, then the 
price will take care of itself. Then, 
and not until then, will the farmer 
get out from under the mortgage and 
credit system. oO. P. FORD, 

Vice-President, Alabama Farmers’ 
Union. 


Editorial Comment: We notice 
from recent press dispatches that 
Commissioner of Agriculture Watson, 





of South Carolina, who is also Presi- 
dent of the Southern Cotton Con- 
gress; Governor O’Neal, of Alabama; 
Senator Bailey, of Texas, and others, 
have announced that they have se- 
cured $50,000,000 in New York for 
a similar scheme, except that that the 
New York “philanthropists” only 
agree to loan $25 a bale. They also 
want no interest, but just $1 a bale 
for expenses (?) and 25 per cent of 
the raise or advance in price. In 
other words, the $1 a bale will pay 
interest and expenses and the money 
interests of New York will pocket no 
loss or expense in any case, but 25 
per cent of any advance. If the hold- 
ing of cotton is to do any good, it 
must be he- by the farmers or 
farmers’ organizations and not by the 
moneyed interests of New York. If 
the farmers borrow money on their 
cotton, paying a fair rate of interest 
on the money, any advance that may 
come in the price of cotton belongs 
to the farmers and not to the men 
who have loaned the money. 
T. Bs 





PRESIDENT ALEXANDER’S VIEWS 
OF THIS PLAN. 


Let us examine this plan. It pro- 
poses to loan $25 per bale, on the 
payment of a fee of $1 per bale, 
without interest for a limited time; 
this limit being January, 1913, when 
the contract must be closed regard- 
less of the price of cotton. The plan 
as reported provides further, that 
“the cotton is not held nor taken 
from the channels of trade, but is 
placed at the best advantage.”’ 

“The grower is given the right to 
designate the day of sale prior to 
January 1, 1913, and will participate 
in any advance in price to the extent 
of three-fourths of the rise in the 
market.’’ The grower lays down his 
strongest and most reliable weapon 
of defense when he lets go the cotton. 


Possession is three points in the law 
and it’s the ‘‘whole thing” so far ag 
the farmer is concerned in this fight 
for living prices at the hands of the 
speculators. Again, the grower is 
taking all the risk, but receives only 
three-fourths of the profits. The fee 
of $1 per bale which he pays, is 4 
per cent interest on the $25 for 12 
months. It is hardly probably that 
many of the contracts will run 12 
months, and it is a reasonable con- 
clusion that the $1 per bale fee will 
cover all expenses of ‘“‘gracing and 
handling”? and four per cent on the 
loan. This is considered pretty good 
interest on such a large loan as is 
here contemplated. Add to this the 
one-fourth of the possible rise in the 
price and it looks like a money-mak- 
ing scheme. 

I believe if all the cotton now in 
the hands of the grower was turned’ 
loose according to this plan, that we 
would see a slump in the price at 
once with very little prospect of an 
advance until the next crop became a 
positive factor in fixing the price. But 
with the present balance of the crop 
in the hands of the grower and a 
strong determination to let it remain 
there, it becomes a strong leverage to 
pry up the price.—President H. Q. 
Alexander in News and Observer. 
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Gold Watch, Chain, Razer, 6 Spoons and a Founta 
Pea with 50 high-grade Cigars, $4.98 C.O.D. 


To introduce our & and 10c Cigars, we make this 
startling offer. With fires order for 60 Cigars, we give 
free one engraved Gold finished thin model stem wind 
and stem set 7 jewel Watch (ladies or gents,) one 

ound Razor, 6 silver plated Spoons, ene 
in Pen with 14 K point, Shipped by express 
C. O. D. subject to examination. Ifnot e bargain don’t 
accept them and they will be returned at our expense. 
Enclose this adv. with your order to-dey and state what 
kind of watch wanted. 


CAROLINA CIGAR COMPANY, Dept. 23, Mebane, N. C. 
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Who Ever Heard of 
CLEAN CHEWING .TOBACCO? 
Here It Is! 





Sun Cured ! The Sanitary, 
SUNKIST Spotless, Satisfying Chew! 





possibie to produce. 


the 
cay. 


the 
the 


F. R. PENN 
TOBACCO CO., 
Reidsville, N. C. 





Since 1869 we have kept at it, until now we offer you 
SUNKIST SUN CURED, as the Cleanest chew of comfort 
Cleanliness is our theme. 
angle of the game, Sunkist Chewing Tobaccois persistent- 
ly brushed and bathed—Yes, sir, actually washed by the 
most improved machinery, until not a dot of dust, nor a 
grain of grit, could remain in a billion chews. 


If you are at all particular about what you eat, you would 
urely be careful about your Chewing Tobacco. 


' “Chewing To- 
bacco preserves 


reached the age of 30, 
longs life and preserves 


—William A. Penn in 


At every 


teeth from de- y 
After one has 


use of tobacco proe 
mind.’’ 


the Soverane Herb. 
TOBACCO CO. 
Reidsville, N.O. 
nclosed find“5c in stems 
tcF cre Fecket Tin of you 
Sunkist Suncured, which mj 
dealer does not handle. 


My dealer’s 
~ name ts . 


My full name . 





(The P. F. does not assume responsibility 





for any medicinal claims for tobacco.] 





ra LETTER FROM MEXICO. 


The Land of Opportunity” Now in 
the Southeast. 


| You ask for suggestions that might 
p of assistance in the matter of find- 
a market for the produce of the 
rmers. In this connection then I 
ish to refer you to an article, short 
fut to the point, which appears in 
he World’s Work magazine, Novem- 
er issue, page 118, entitled “The 
March of the Cities.””’ The keynote 
the article is ‘‘co-operation,” but 
ig the co-operation of the producer 
fith the consumer. I have no doubt 
ut that you will agree with me, that 
he plan outlined therein could be 
Pomulated with immense profit all 
the United States. My belief is 
at such organization would com- 
etely solve the great question of 
Kthe high cost of living.” It would 
arly dispense with the great army 
middlemen. By this method the 
jroducer comes into direct contact 
fith the consumer, except in cases of 
farioad lots, and even then there 
ould only remain the large broker- 
and commission houses who 
rve as distributors in the larger 
ities. The plan as shown is in op- 
tion successfully and _ therefore 
tactical. Won’t you give to it your 
st thought? 
' As I look upon North Carolina as 
ty home State in which I am anxious 
have pride, I wish to bring one or 
wo other very important matters to 
four consideration. Recent statistics 
how the taxes of the State of North 
Parolina to be the lowest in the 
mion. This might be looked upon 
creditable, were it not for that 
ther line in the same statistics that 
} forms us that in ‘“‘illiterate whites”’ 
North Carolina heads the list of 
Hates, with 19 per cent of its white 
opulation illiterate. I refrain from 
jomment other than that this State 
f affairs is food for earnest thought 
mong our legislators and educators. 
' The other matter deals with what 
ou sO earnestly call our attention to 
mB yqur issue of November 4, ‘‘good 
tO is.” While your talk is very able 
md will no doubt stir some farmers 
action, I have my doubts about it 
hing the ‘average farmer,” 
ch means the majority. I believe 
flat to reach the majority of farm- 
fan example would have to be 
en, and therefore suggest a ‘“‘good 
ds” tax, that would at first be suf- 
ent to put and keep one main 
ad in each county in first-class 
Mdition, also for the publishing of 
le cost of the work per mile, so that 
le farmers would know what such 
D k could be done for. In this way 
® might be induced to help himself 
bre by working upon some of the 
yroads. It seems so strange that 
fMers will complain of high taxes 
Wen in North Carolina, where they 
e@ the lowest) and fail to notice the 
lormous ‘“‘mud tax”’ that he is pay- 
» to say nothing of the quantity 
'Produce ruined by waiting for the 
uc to dry up, and the numerous 
ler inconveniences attendant there- 


Let me say in conclusion that I 
ave noticed a movement started and 
PW under way which has for its ob- 
fet, the call back home to the wan- 
fing sons of North Carolina, a 
endid move and I hope that it is 
@ring good results. The man or 
by who left home for the great 
Bt 10, 15, 20, or even 30, years 
©, has without doubt gathered a 
ere of knowledge and experience 
at he could not have gathered had 
Pstayed at home) which, applied to 
le building up of his old home, will 
ve of immense value to the State. 
ep this good work up. 
»Personally, I left Virginia and the 
t when a boy thirty years ago. 
Miring the thirty years I have tra- 
elled all over the great West, having 
fe only three trips back to the 
tern States. These have been 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
& FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 cents; 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents; 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number, or 
initial (including name and address) count- 
ed as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember it 
would cost $1,600 for postage alone to send 
your ad. by letter to each home to which we 
carry it at this low rate. 

Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 











FARM MAOHINERY. 


Bargain in good second hand No. 1 DeLaval 
Separator and Davis Swing Churn. J. M. Harrison, 
Mt. Ulla, N.C. 





For sale—Hea oung Percheron Mare, fast 
driving Colt, well broke, two Poland China boars, 
i se roe Leghorn cockerels. Ike Pridgen, Mt. 

live, N.C. 


For sale—White Wyandotte pullet and cock 
erels. “Fishel’s n” ‘The World’s ig 
From $2.50 to $ each. Knight’s Poultry Yard 
Honea Path, S, C. . 





Registered Berkshires. Three first premiums 
from three entries at our recent County Fair. Long- 
fellow and Lord Premier breeding. Prices reason- 
able. Five year old registered Jersey bull for sale or 
exchange. J. A. Long, Haw River, N. C. 


 Holsteins—Who wants this trio for foundation 
stock? Two eight months heifers, out of splen- 
did cows, and a bull six months old, out of an A. 
R. O. cow, with record over seventeen Ibs. but- 
ter, when nearly thirteen years old. Price $325. 
Others older and younger for sale by Jones & 
Loomis, Newport News, Va. 








Registered Essex Pigs, Sows in farrow, service 
Boars, grade Sows in farrow, Pigs for fattening; 
pure bred Angora Goats, White Wyandotte, Barred 
Rock, other leading breeds Poultry. Finest strain 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys. Reversible and right 
hand Disc Plows; all cheap; satisfaction or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connellys Springs, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Lady Agents wanted. Box 48A, Grover, N. C. 











Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P. You make the price. E. G. Jones Iron 
Works, Rock Hill, 8. C. 


For Sale—5 H. P. mounted vertical steam engine 
and boiler. Perfect condition. Run about 4 months, 
$80 F. O. B. Plymouth. A. Swain & Bro., Ply- 
mouth, N.C. 


FEATHER BEDS. 











Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 40- 
pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Furniture 
Co., Burlington, N. C 





Pillows free—Mail us $10 for 36 pound feather 
bed and receive 6 pound pair of pillows. Freight 
prepaid. New feathers, best ticking, satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Agents wanted. Turner & 
Cornwell, Charlotte, N. C. 


For the next 60 days we will sell feather beds 
and pillows. .A 36-lb. feather bed and pair of 
6-lb. pillows all for #10 cash with order. Alllive 
new feathers, best ticking If not as advertised 
your money will be refunded. Oldest bed manu- 
facturers in the state. For reference the Bank 
of Commerce, Spartanburg, S. C. Send orders 
or write for particulars and order blanks. Ad- 
ar ag Mayfield & Martin, Box 112, Spartanburg, 








HELP WANTED. 





Wanted—Man of experience to make bright to- 
prose on shares. Address Leigh Tucker, Church 
oad, Va. 





Wanted—A first-class poultryman. Plant equip- 
ped with latest machinery. Would prefer young 
man. Send reference with application. R. E. 
Craddock, R. 1, Lynchburg, Va. 


Flordia Sweet Golden Oranges $1.95 per box. 
J. W. Amerson, Welborn, Fla. 


Oyster Shell Lime, sacked, f. o. b. Georgetown, 
S. C., $8 per ton. Carload prices on application. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co.. Waverly Mills, S. C. 


California honey on trial, freight prepaid, 1ic 
Ib Large sample 10c. List honey, nuts, fruit, 
ete., free. Spencer Apiaries Co., Box 61, Nord- 
hoff, Calif. 


Bookkeeping or Shorthand $35. _ Combined 
course $65. Subjects taught by specialists. Ad- 
dress the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C., for literature. 











Largest pecans in universe. For five dollars, 
nuts furnished to plant one acre, directions for 
getting maximum growth, $ to 5 ft. first season. 
Plant now. C. C. Wilson, Fort White, Florida. 





$25 worth of Reading Free. 425 News, Farm, 
Fruit, Poultry and Live Stock papers. 60 magazines, 
400 catalogues, 1200 samples and books. Send 10 
cents silver (no stamps). _ We guarantee the rest. 
Address, Farm Directory, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


POSTTIONS WANTED. 


Wanted—Vanne an with exenamenne wante 
farm overseer. TT S Rreland Ma: 


n 


sc¢ 


TON as 





Young man of experience wants position a- 
manager of first-class farm H. H. Holcombe, 
Campobello, S. C. 


POULTRY. 


Wine Rnff Ornington cockerels. 
Marshville, N. C. 








L. f.. Mersh, 





Wanted—Energetic farmer with family to 
handle two-horse farm, with hogs and poultry, 
on shares. Do not answer unless prepared to 
give satisfactory reference. A. B. Deans, Wil- 
son, 


Bourbon Red Turkeys, $6 pair. A. P. Green, 
Harrisville, N.C. 


For sale—One pen S. C. R. I. Reds. W. H. Long, 
Cherryville, N. C. 








Families wanted—We need just two or three 
families with three or more children over thir- 
teen years of age. Experienced operatives make 
from 60 cents to $2 per day according to work. 
Will take either experienced or unlearned help, 
and pay board of unlearned help while learn- 
ing. Splendid location, excellent schools and 
ie ag | Address Pilot Cotton Mills Co., Ral- 
eigh, 3 





LIVE STOOK. 





Ten fine Duroc-Jersey pigs, only $6 each. 
Felton Bros., Wilson, N.C. ™ . 


Berkshire Boar, registered. Price sixteen dollars. 
P. J. McMillan, Henderson, N. C. 





For Sale—Buff Orpington pullets and cock- 
erels. Claude F. Deal, Landis, N. C. 


Fine White Holland turkeys. For prices, write 
Miss Helen Williams, Warsaw, N. C. 


White Wvandottes and Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. $leach. Mrs. J.O. Deal, Granite Falls, N.C. 


For sale—Mottled Ancona chickens and White 
Wyandottes. Mrs. Mollie Long, Cherryville N.C. 


Silver_Laced and White Wyandottes for sale. 
Poplar Hill Poultry Farm, Lexington, Va., Route 4. 

















Rose Comb Silver Laced Wyandotte hens, pullets 
and cockerels for sale. All ages. Miss Mattie Bass, 
Rice Depot, Va. 





Pe sale--Twelve pure bred Essex pigs, two months 


fe) H. C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C 





Berkshire pigs; thrifty, prolific, best breeding. 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. “ 





One registered Duroc-Jersey boar, perfect 
beauty. G. W. Wade, Courtland, Va. 


Wanted—Pair Percheron work horses and fresh 
Jersey Cow. W.S. Hall, Rich Square, N. C. 





ottes, Orpingtons, 500 cockerels 


Minorcas, Wya 
us. Midnight Poultry Yards, 


d 
and pullets. Write 
Asheboro, N. C. 





Poultry supplies: Incubators, Brooders, Feed, 
ete. Price list free. Carolina Poultry Supply 
Co., Landis, N. C. 


Two incubators. Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels. Brown Leghorns. Write Wool- 
ley, Route 4, Charlotte. 








Closing out well bred short-horns at practi- 
cally beef prices. W. D. Johnson, Marion, S. C. 


Poland China pigs and service boars for sale. 
ro your wants to R. C. Commander, Florence, 








Registered O. I. C. pigs, $8 each, $15 pair. 
— iw akin. Owen Bros., Bedford City, Va., 
oute 2. 





Cow, heifer 


For sale—Registered Jerseys. 
J Jeffrey, West 


calfand yearling bull. . S. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey pigs, won both first and 
second prizes at Granville County Fair. Ralph 
Jones, Stem, 








Duroc-Jersey pigs out of registered prolific 
sows that have farrowed 47 pigs in one year. 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 





Five Jersey bull calves, 25 Berkshire pigs, 50 
Barred Rock cockerels and pullets. All pure 
bred. John Robinson, Newton, N. C. 

Fine pure bred D. S. Shorthorn Polled Durham 
bull for sale ata bargain. Registered and ready 
for service. David Jones, Danville, Va. 





enough to convince me that the much 
advertised ‘‘Land of Opportunity” 
has taken another tack and may soon 
(if not now) be located where the 
young man of 1880. started from. 
Certainly there is no more beautiful 
country than that lying along the 
Atlantic coast. 
J. A. GRAHAM. 
Cruz, Tamaulipas, Mex. 








Large White Wyandotte cockerels and pullets, 
$1.50 each. Guarantee to please. Groome 
Sons, Greensboro, N. 


Exhibition and utility White Orpington cock- 
erels and pullets. Satisfaction guaranteed. S. 
S. Oliver, ning’s Mountain, N. C. 








Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston, Va., 
for beautiful Rose Comb Rhode Island Red and 
Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels. 





For sale—Pure bred Kellerstrass strain White 
Orpington cockerels. Winners Charlotte show, 
$5 to $10. Leo Wingate, Charlotte, N. C 


Brown Leghorn, R. I. Red, and B. P. Rock 
cockerels, $1, each. Of excellent laying strain; 
extra fine. G. W. Wade, Courtland, Va. 


Single Comb White Plymouth Rock and White 
Leghorn hens, pullets, cocks, and cockerels. Stock 
guaranteed. Gates Bass, Rice Depot, Va. 











Minorca, Ancona, White Wyandotte cockerels, 
$1.50 and $2. Strawberry and Dewberry plants. 
Sunnyside Poultry Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks, $4.50 per trio. 10 Black 
Langshan hens, one cock $15. “ hite Leghorn 
cockerels, $1.25. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 








White Orpington hens, $3 each, males same. 
Runner ducks, $2each. Eggslater. Write us. Great 
perenne. Munnimaker Poultry Farm, Normandy, 

‘enn. 


Bargains—S. C. White Orpingtons, Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, won nine prizes 
= twelve entries at State Fair. A. J. Cheek, Hen- 

lerson, 


Standard bred poultry, B. P. Rocks, S.C. Brown 
Leghorns, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Mammoth 
Pekin ducks, Indian Runner drakes, at righ: 
prices. Sand Ridge Poultry Farm, Williamston, 








Several hundred hens for sale at a bargain. 
White Leghorns and R. I. Reds. Some hand- 
some cockerels—all well bred. Luberger Pig & 
Poultry Farm, Concord, N. C. 


100 Barred Rock pullets beginning to lay. 50 
Black Minorcas, 50 White and Buff Orpingtons, 
50 Rhode Islands Reds, Rose and Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va 


White Leghorns. 200-egg strain. At Ashboro, 
won first cock, pullet, pen, second and third 
cockerel and hen, sweepstakes cock. Score 93 
to 95. Exhibiton and breeding birds for sale. 
Mapleton Farms, Greensboro, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE. 
Farms for sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, N. C. 


For rent with privilege to buy, three-horse 
farm with buildings. Box 293, Coats, N. C. 




















For rent—I have farms for rent; seed peas for 
aril $2. Cheap land wanted. Box 128, Dunn, 





North Georgia farms for sale. Advise what you 
want. O. F. Morris, Real Estate, all lines. Rock- 


mart, Ga. 


Good 100 acre farm for rent at Berwick V. & 
C.S.Ry. Address R. B. Cromartie, Elizabeth- 
town, . 


Small farm right near good school, for sale 
cheap. Write for better description, and price. 
W. H. Parrish, Coats, ls 


For rent or lease—Good farm of 225 acres. 
Cash rent, 5 year contract. For particulars, ad- 
dress J. H. G., Farm Owner, Box 462, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


A beautiful farm for sale in the finest fruit- 
growing and trucking section in the wor'd; fer- 
tile soil and fine climate; also a beautiful water 
front farm with timber. For full particulars, 
address Samuel P. Woodcock, Salisbury, Wico- 
mico county, Md. 


Town house and farm land for sale. Seven 
room bungalow, modern improvements, on 
macadam streets and granolithic walks, in town 
of good opportunities, business, schools etc; 
also 60 acres unimproved land, 1-2 mile distant 
and 82 acres 2 miles distant. Other opportunities. 
Box 104, Mebane, N. C. 


Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn, cotton, general farming, stock raising, 
nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Elevated 
country; good water. $5 to $10 per acre. Terms 
one-fourth cash, liberal terms on balance. For 
illustrated folder and maps sent free, address Geo. 
Kilborn, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 


For Sale—Very productive stock and dairy farm 
in Middle Georgia on National Highway, railway 
station in sight; 400 acres, greater portion workable 
with machinery; 70 head Jersey cattle. Cream bus- 
iness alone brings $4,000 per year, easily doubled. 
Buildings worth $10,000. Large amount modern 
machinery equipment, ten head fine mules. Farm, 
stock, machinery, custom, everything $30,000. Ex- 
ceptional bargain. For full particulars, address 
owner, J. T. Dennis, Meda, Ga. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


Cow Peas and Cane Seed for sale. J. A. Shu- 
ping, Morganton, N. C. 


One thousand bushels choice Hickory King 
seed corn. J. C. Foreman, St. Brides, Va. 


Frost proof cabbage plants, delivered $1.40 per 
thousand. Enterprise Plant Co., Meggetts, S. C. 


Cabbage plants $1.25 per thousand. Grown 
from the best seed obtainable. Oaklin Farm, 
Route 4, Salisbury, N. C 


Wanted—1,000 bags N. C. or Wilmington seed 
anuts, all kinds of cow peas, 500 bushels of chufas. 
ickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C 


Catalpa ‘‘Speciosa.” Beautiful fast-growing 
useful shade tree. Eight, ten feet, 50c down to 20c 
Robert McMurdo, Charlottesville, Va. 


Cabbage, Collard, Celery, Cauliflower, Lettuce, 
Strawberry, Blackberry and Sage plants. Rhu- 
barb, Asparagus roots and Horse Radish sets. 
Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Buy Soy Beans now. Price advancing. I’m 
located in the center of belt, buy only good 
seed and sell with one small profit added to pur- 
chase price. F. P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 





















































Shade trees—Now is the time to set China Um- 
brella Shade Trees. I can fill all orders promptly. 
3 feet hight, 25c. each; 5 feet 5c. ea Remit 
with order. J. M. Cole, Route 3, Cordele, Ga. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants, grown in the open; 
leading varieties; catalogue and cultivation sug- 
gestions free. Send $1.25 for 1,000; $5 for 5,000; 
$9 for 10,000; $85 for 100,000, to Wakefield Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Long Staple Cotton—'‘ To know it, is to grow it.” 
Seed, intensively cultivated, pure bred and selected 
by the U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture who advise its 
trial. Supply scarce. Order early. 3 varieties, 
also 5 short staples at farmers’ figures. Valley 
View Seed and Stock Farm, Route 3, Seneca, 8S. C. 
H. Eugene Fant. 


Now ready forthe trade. Good Cabbage Plants. 
Frost proof. All varieties, $1 per 1,000; 85c¢.a 1,000 
for 4,000 or more. Jouannet’s Early Giant Argen- 
teuil Asparagus Roots, one year and two years 
old, $4 per 1,000; $1 per 100. Plants are tiedin 
bunches of 25. Low rates by Southern Express. 
Alfred Jouannet, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Cabbage Plants for sale. Large, stocky and 
healthy, free from lice and disease. Will stand 
any cold subject to our climate. Guarantee satis- 
faction. Cultural directionsif desired. Single 1000, 
$1.25. 2000 and over $1.00 per 1000. Low prices on 
large orders. Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, etc. Kivett, High 
Point, N. C 


Seeds for sale—Wheat, rye, oats, viz., Winter 
Turf, Rust Proof, Burt, crimson clover, hairy 
vetch, dwarf essex rape, blue grass, mixed lawn 
grass, beans, viz., Curries Rust Proof, Black 
and Red Valentine, Alaska peas, Cow peas, 
Table peas, chufas, peanuts, viz., Spanish, Valen- 
¢ 




















ja. All farm and garden seeds, bulbs 
etc. Z. M. L. Jeffries. Goldsboro N. C. 








An Engine for Every Purpose 


ey 











HERE’S!a"Bull Dug Gasoliae Engine built for every.purpose. 
able, and semi- portable engines in sizes from 1% to 12H. P. There’s a Bull Dog 


Stationary, port- 


for your threshing machine or saw-mill; others especially adapted for 
pumping, sawing, running separators, churns, washing machines and many other 
back-breaking jobs about the house and farm. 
F The Bull Dog Gasoline Engine is compact, solid, rugged and strong; stripped of 
every unnecessary part. The Bull Dog is built along correct lines—built for long, 
hard service. It takes hold of its work and never lets go. Write to-day for com- 
plete descriptive catalog showing designs and sizes for every purpose. There's 3 





P : 

Bull Dog in it for YOU. [. 3 

THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Baltimore, ; Maryland |) ! 

The Fairbants Compiny neve~ mide a poor article. Man- . “a4 sal 
ufacturers of Fairbanks Scales—standard for 80 years. fh 





“EVERYBODY” 


Gan Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered any- 
thing like them and you know full well that no one else has ever come any- 
where near my regular prices. But this time I’ve a startling reason, 

























[2HP 


$?] 20 


Other Prices 
in Proportion 


I want 1U men or morein every ip in the country Lo own und a 
ate a Galioway Engine—I've decided to double m fe tm capaci 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I formerly sold one 


—this calls for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I 
made. I can save you from 825 to $300 on an engine acco: 
to the H. P. needed. It doesn't matter what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine inthe world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don’t delay but send me yours name and address now, be- 
fore you do rata om Ye t me prove to you in cold 
facts why I can put to 8300 in your pocket. 
LLOWAYCOMPANY 
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\ No Such Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you pay— s —~ 
the Galloway price ap Wa $25 








The Only jagiement 
You Need to Follow The 
Plow ::y Kind of Ground 


Here’s the most for your money in a harrow, be- 
cause it’s the only harrow of all work. This one 
machine cuts, Kehpeery lifts, turns, sannee and 
vels in one operation. Is also bes: 
he ad that does the best work, in least time, with least Sain on the 

ks every inch of soil—in any condition. The 


AC ht Clod Crusher and Laveen — | 


noire, B, Roging ts knives which cut erp the: sod or stubble turned under by the plow yet 
leave ried where its — ing q are Sizes from 3 to 17 1st wide 
an ne lightest draft, lowest priced riding harrow. Guaranteed against brea! “Preparatton of 
—Free. Shows how to raise bigger be ay how to make bigger profits. Also illustre .es and 
esnioa the Acme line. Ask your dealer about the Acme Harrow—but write us postal now. 
Duane H. Nash, Incorporated 236 Division Ave, Millington, N. 3. 
Agents, John Deere Plow Co.,Baltimore, Md. 
























(40,000 Farmers Plan 


You can handle your crop economically—and properly— 
using the Aspinwall planter, the first and best self- operat. fumeer mer | 
ing Potato Planter in the world—without an equal anywhere. LS ~ 


The he Aspinwall Potato Planter No. 


















Accurate 














makes potato 
Built on ho f hi culture p yeas 
mor, o es \ 
— Works ond ey e all circumstances. Will handle whole 


or small. (We also make efficient Spraying Outfits for 
Ask for ened sprayer catalog including valuabie formulas.) Send 
W2 ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
510 Sabin Street, Jackson, Mich., U.S.A.—Canadian Factory, Guelph, Ont, 
lorid’s Oldest and Largest Makers of Potato Machinery, 
Cutters, Planters, » Diggers, Sorters 


or cut “seed, 
every purpose. 
name and 


ea 








Turn yous wood lot into lumber 
with an** American” Saw Mill. 
Ww bat. ‘you don’t need oe 
sell at present high prices. Cut 
Sur ndighbor’s rece, Keep your 
farm - te Y and womeben ar 
ee ry ill. 
satin ey Chae Best 
sa you on 
Write office et toda, : 
American yo Mill Ma: e 
apes Smal ecseees 
1582 cerminei Bidg...N.Y. Chieage, Savannah, New Orleans 











JOHN SMITH’S ROAD TAX. 


It is a Fearful Tax, but John Pays 
It Cheerfully. 


John Smith thinks he isn’t paying 
much road tax, but he is. In fact. 
it’s a tremendous tax that John pays. 

It is hard, draining, exhausting, 
and it keeps John’s nose always on 
the grindstone. 

If John were a thinking man—if 
he were not blissfully ignorant of his 
condition, he would rebel and not 
stand for it any more. 

John raises about 2,000 pounds of 
tobacco per year, which costs him 
50 cents per hundred to get hauled 
to market. On a macadam road this 
tobacco could be transported to Win- 
ston for, at most, 20 cents per hun- 
dred. So King Mud’s exaction of 
John on tobacco transportation alone 
is $6 per year. 

John uses about 10 bags of fer- 
tilizer. This he hag to hire hauled 
from Walnut Cove, as he only has a 
small mule, and the roads are bad, 
making it impossible to haul with 
a one-horse wagon. The charge for 
hauling from the cove is 25 cents per 
hundred. On a macadam road it 
wouldn’t be over 10 cents. So John’s 
tax to the oppressor on the fertilizer 
item is $?. 

John raises but little grain on his 
farm, and in the course of a year he 
uses about 1,200 pounds of flour and 
1,000 pounds of middlings, which 
he purchases from his home mer- 
chant. The merchant must add 
the cost of hauling from the depot, 
so John’s extra tax on his flour and 
chop is $3.30 more than it would be 
if we had macadam roads. 

To summarize, John pays a yearly 
tax to King Mud as follows: 


Hauling tobacco to market... 
Hauling fertilizer .......... 
REET TOU 5. ook 6 66556 60% 
Hauling middlings ......... 


$6.00 
3.00 
1.50 
1.90 


Total - $12.40 


Now this estimate is only on the 
“our items of hauling tobacco, flour, 
‘hop and fertilizer, and takes no ac- 
sount of the many other items like 
meat, coffee, sugar, clothing, etce,, 
sach of which must bear its propor- 
ionate tax, as it costs a country 
merchant money and trouble to drag 
z00ds for many miles through the 
nud, and the consumer must pay 
he tax. 

Is it any wonder that John Smith 
8 poor, and that hundreds of others 
ire in the same condition? Is it 
any wonder that they become dis- 
20uraged and give up the struggle? 
And why? Because they do not 
think. Because they allow some of 
our old moss-backs, old _ skin-flint 
property holders, to fool them into 
the idea that macadam roads mean 
high taxes and ruin. 


On a bond issue of $200,000, what 
‘fearful’? sum would John’s tax be? 
About 30 cents. Will John ever see 
that he is a fool? 

You say, but we can gave this tax 
by hauling ourselves; but don’t some- 
thing always keep you from doing it 
—bad roads, busy with crops, etc.? 
And even if you do haul yourselves, 
don’t you know that it costs you in 
the long run just the same—wear 
and tear of your vehicles, wear and 
tear of mule flesh, time, etc.? 

The tax Stokes County has paid to 
mud would, if expended on internal 
improvements, make our county one 
of the garden spots of the world.— 
Danbury (N. C.) Reporter. 





I congratulate you. The Progres- 
sive Farmer grows better every year. 
As I see it, any farmer who will 
study its teachings and then apply 
the lessons taught in his work can 
better afford to pay $50 a year for 
your paper than to do without it.— 





Dr. W. H. Wakefield, Charlotte, N. C. 


WHY FARMERS NEED THE PAR, 
CELS POST. 








The “Sending Money Out of the 
Country” Talk. 


I am pleased to see the positio, 
you take in favor of a universal] pap. 
cels post. Representing the inte. 
ests of the farmers of the country, | 
do not see how you could do other. 
wise. I have carefully examine 
every argument I have heard or gee) 
in print against the establishment of 
a parcels post, and I have foung 
every one of them fallacious anj 
grounded in selfishness. 

I wrote one of our Alabama Sen. 
tors in Congress, asking his advocacy 
of a general parcels post by the Qoy. 
ernment, in the interest of the gen. 
eral public. He was kind enough to 
reply, and without committing him. 
self, asked me what I had to say to 
the plea ot the local merchants that 
it would be unjust to them, since, 
as reside) ts, they were taxed to keep 
up the public schools and other dg. 
partments of the Government, while 
the parcels post favored non-regj- 
dents, who paid no taxes. My reply 
was that for every local merchant 
who paid taxes there were a hundred 
consumers who also paid taxes, and 
I asked if it was right that one hun- 
dred be ignored for the benefit of 
one. 

Other opponents of the parcels 
post say that it will take money of 
that otherwise would remain and cir. 
culate in the community. Let us 
see: Where does the local merchant 
get his goods? He sends money of 
to pay for them. That money does 
not come back. What money is it 
he sends off? The money he collects 
from his customers, his neighbors. 
What difference is there between the 
local merchant sending off money 
and the general public sending it 
off? Would the store-keeper buy a 
farmer’s horse in the neighborhood 
if he could get the same grade of 
horse cheaper from Missouri or other 
distant market? If by using a par- 
cels post I can get a pair of shoes 
from Boston better and much cheap- 
er than I can from my neighbor's 
store, why should I not be permitted 
to do so? If I can get from New 
York or Chicago a ready-made suit 
much cheaper than at home, why 
not? The farmer competes in the 
open market with the whole world; 
why should he not be enabled to buy 
where he can buy cheapest? 

Besides, the parcels post would 
not destroy the local merchants. 
From necessity much local business— 
the bulk of it—is done on a credit. 





This business the local merchant 
would always do. Much bartering is 
done. The farmer has the produce 


of his farm for sale. The local mer- 
chant must be his best customer. 
The farmer often wants what the lo- 
cal merchants does not keep in stock; 
the parcels post would supply his 
want. 

It is true that some local mer- 
chants might lose some of theif 
profits, the middle-man’s profits; but 
this loss would be the farmer’s gail. 
The farmer would be as green as & 
July gourd that could not see how 4 
parcels post would benefit him—and 
all others living in the country. Not 
“the experimental parcels post,’ sug 
gested by Postmaster General Hitch- 
cock which is only a concession to oF 
compromise with the express compa 
nies, a delusion and a fraud; nor any 
sort of rural delivery post. I meal 
that the country people want a par- 
cels post, co-extensive with the mail 
service, extending from the great 
cities to every neighborhood in the 
land. That is what we need, and 
that is what we should insist on. 

E. P. MORRISETT. 

Lower Peach Tree, Ala. 








Our advertisers are guaranteed Te 
liable. 
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JHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR EN- 
TERTAINMENTS. 





(Continued from page 11.) 


it is an afternoon affair, you ask only 
ladies, and use only your own name 
on the invitation, but if in the even- 
ing, both you and your husband re- 
ceive and the cards are in both 
names. Ask two young girl friends 
to serve fruit punch in a room on 
one side of the hall. Sometimes the 
guests go to the punch room last, 
sometimes first, .s the hostess may 
decide and they may be directed. 
About six is a good number in your 
receiving line. Ask your grown son 
and daughter, your best friend and 
her husband, and any other special 
friends to help you. Have some one 
at the door to usher in the guests. 
These show them to the two dressing 
rooms. After laying aside their 
wraps, the guests enter the parlor, 
speak to the receiving line, chat a 
little, pass on into the punch room 
first, or into the dining-room and 
then the punch room, then to cloak 
rooms again, then leave. 

If your house is large and your 
guests not too many, some friend be- 
forehand might let those invited 
know it’s ‘‘a come and stay” recep- 
tion and not just ‘fa come and gone.”’ 

A plate on which is a cup of hot 
tea, with a slice of lemon, a sand- 
wich, one or two beaten biscuit, 
some salad, pickles and olives is 
handed to each guest in the dining- 
room. 

LUCY M. COBB. 

High Point, N. C. 





WHEN WORK IS A PLEASURE. 





(Two-Dollar Prize Letter.) 


I am one of your one-horse farm- 
er’s wives, and though I am nota 
strong woman, I manage to do the 
housework for a family of four. This 
includes washing and cleaning house. 
Still find time to play some with my 
children, read to them and to my- 
self, and attend Sunday-school pret- 
ty regularly for a house-keeper. 

My washing and churning is done 
in the good (?) old-fashioned way. 
Our water supply comes from a 
spring 150 yards under the hill. My 
big boy might tell you it was twice 
that distance. Last year I paid him 
5 cents a week to bring the water; 
this year he makes no charges, and 
there is less complaint than formerly. 

I realize that my experience will 
be worth little to other home-makers, 
and perhaps some may even pity me 
and I thank them. But, though I’m 
not much of a farmer myself, I do 
really get a great deal of pleasure 
out of life. Our joys and sorrows 
are largely what we make them, 
you know. And then my menfolks 
are kind and thoughtful, and if they 
were more able would lighten my 
labors in every possible way. 

To my mind the most important 
point in the housekeeping line is the 
Planning. Plan your work every day 
and as far as possible work your 
Plans. Plan to save steps, strength, 
your time and temper. But if some 
days something occurs, as there 
surely will, to upset those plans, and 
you can’t do the things you aimed 
to do today, why just keep a cool 
head, get busy and do something 
else. 

Let the little ones help with the 
house work. I know that this is 
more trouble than help, but it will 
be worth a great deal to them when 
they have these things to do to know 
how to do them. : 

Much has been said in our paper 
Tecently about what to read. For 
my part, there would be a great lack 
for me on the farm or off it without 
this one great pleasure of my life, 
of reading. I can recommend “The 


Housewife” and ‘The Mother’s Mag- 


azine” as two clean, wholesome pe- 
riodicals. 


I like ‘‘Uncle Remus’s,”’ 


too. “John Halifax” and ‘The Little 
Minister” are two of the books that 
I love. And The Progressive Farmer 
my husband reads from cover to 
cover, so it must be all right. 
MRS. JANIE DAVIS. 
Oxford, N. C. 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK 


THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF 
COLDS. 


The real importance and signifi- 
cance of colds are not generally 
recognized as they should be. An 
ordinary cold, when promptly taken 
in hand is usually cured in from two 
to six days, but not infrequently a 
“bad’’ cold leaves behind it relics, 
the recovery from which may require 
months or even years. Sometimes a 
fatal disease finds its beginning in a 
neglected cold. Pneumonia, pleurisy, 
bronchitis and consumption itself, 
frequently follow in the wake of a 
cold. 

But the average reader is interest- 
ed in just two things concerning 
colds: (1) how to avoid them, and 
(2) how to cure them. Concerning 
the first, we may protect ourselves 
by four lines of defense, as follows: 

1. Colds are probably ‘‘catching,’’ 
particularly from others, and it is 
therefore best to avoid intimate asso- 
ciation, such as the use of the same 
drinking cup and towel, with people 
who have colds. Likewise avoid peo- 
ple who have recently had pneu- 
monia, crowds, and overheated or 
badly ventilated places. 

2. Colds may be “caught” from 
ourselves, that is, we may reinfect 
ourselves; so that a second line of 
defense is to keep our own mouth, 
nose, throat, and tonsils clean, and 
avoid gorging with food or drink, 
particularly alcoholic drinks. 

3. While a possible germ is one 
factor, getting our body or any part 
of our body overheated or thoroughly 
chilled is another. Therefore indulge 
in no careless exposures or permit 
the body to cool too rapidly when 
once warmed. 

4. Another line of defense is to 
build up our own physical resistance 
This may be done by working and 
living in well-ventilated rooms and 
in the open air as much as possible, 
particularly at night; careful and 
regular bathing, moderate eating and 
daily exercise in the open air if the 
weather permits. 

But even after we have thrown 
every practical safeguard about our- 
selves, it still sometimes happen 
that we take cold. Then the ques- 
tion is how to cure it in the safest 
way and in the least time. First of 
all, we should begin early and pro- 
ceed with heroic efforts to remedy 
the thing that is causing the cold. 
For instance, if we get our feet wet, 
we should take a hot mustard foot- 
bath at the earliest moment. This is 
done by adding a tablespoonful of 
mustard to two gallons of water as 
hot as we can bear it on our feet. 
This bath should continue for 15 to 
20 minutes or until the skin is well 
reddened and tingling. While tak- 
ing the foot-bath, one should drink 
from one to two pints of hot water 
or lemonade. After the foot-bath, 
dry the feet quickly, go to bed and 
have applied over the part in which 
the cold seems to have settled a tow- 
el wrung out of cold water, sufficient- 
ly dry to not drip, and cover it with 
several thicknesses of flannel or 
sheet cotton so as to keep it warm 
during the night. Take a purge and 
keep the bowels moving freely for 
several days by eating fruits and veg- 
etables. Drink water freely. From 
two to three quarts of water in 24 
hours is not too much. 

If a cold does not yield readily 
to such treatment, take no chances, 
but secure medical counsel at once.— 
Press Bulletin, N. C. State Board of 
Health. 














Company 


It’s the very nature ofa soda 


cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 


(23) 1059 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling package changed . 
all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, the perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Bulk 











“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





lply - 
2ply - 
3ply - 


Write 





$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


_ “ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is craig Sango as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 

or samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 


Charleston, S. C. 
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A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


You can not make a more appro- 
priate Christmas gift than that of a 
picture of the Good Shepherd as il- 
lustrated in another part of the pa 
per. If you will send us one new 
yearly subscription we will send you 
a splendid copy of this noted picture 
securely wrapped in a pasteboard 
tube. Cash price, 50 cents. 


YOUR VERY IMAGE 


can be reproduced with our 


DRESS FORM 
You know how difficult it is to 
make a dress fit perfectly at the 
Burt, W ist and Hips with youself 
for a model and a mirrow to see the 
back wih but with a duplicate of 
yourself ir © dress f- m 


DRESSMAKING IS MADE EASY 
$5 Dress Forms, Special Price - $3.50 


S. OPPENHEIMER & BRO. 


Address Dept. P, 800 E St., N W., Washington, D. C. 

















rYou Save $20.00 






saves you almost one half. Other styles and sizes 
$23.96 to $30.00. Cast Cook Stoves $6.80 and up. 
Shipped promptly, little freight. 
FREE CATALOG qnoting money saving prices on 
Home and Farm Supplies. 


5 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Va. 


on a steel range when yon 
order from us. For $27.35 we 
offer this Polished Blue Steel, 
Handsomely Nickled, Double 
Thick, Asbestos Lined, Six 
" Hole, Extra Heavy Steel 
B&H Range complete with Fancy 
Pa:e and Oven Thermometer. 
Guaranteed equal to $50.00 
ranges sold by others. Our 


FACTORY TO USER PLAN 


Write to-day for 


THE SPOTLESS CO. 
The South's Mail Order House.~* 














$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and 
right where you live in han 
ourironing and Gating machine 
. One agent says: “M am 
days.” We pay $75a month 

A expenses; or commission. @ 
PRAE MG. 00, Dept. F Ginsinaati, Odie 





Send postal cards for free catalogs 
of our advertisers. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed re- 


liable. 
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points tof 
superiority 


THORNHILL WAGONS are equipped with mal- 
leable, long sleeve, non-breakable, extra easy running 
skeins. 


THORNHILL WAGONS have front gears fitted with 
improved malleable hound plates. Gears are practi- 
cally indestructible and cannot get out of line. 


THORNHILL WAGONS are equipped with ad- 
justable brake levers which;can be quickly set at any 
angle. 


THORNHILL VAGONS have front bolsters re-en- 
forced with malleable plates which extend their full 
length and completely re-enforce the bolsters. 


THORNHILL WAGONS have TWO horse beds 
which are unusually well built. 


THORNHILL WAGONS are absolutely guaran- 
teed to please or the price will be refunded or a new 
wagon given. 


ana wa we 





Inspect the Thornhill line at YOUR 
dealer’s TODAY. You'll like it. 


Thornhill Wagon Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 







































‘ho saySWorn-Out Land. 


cultivate carefully, 

manure thoroughly and he’ll chant that doleful tune no more. But mules 
can’t keep a strong disc or a deep-cutting plow going through those stiff 
clay loams. The salvation of southern plantations lies in deep plowing at 
proper seasons. Letus tell you what we know for certain about the profitable use of a 


HART:PARR GAS TRACTOR 


on southern farms and plantations. Besides plowing you can thresh, shell corn, 
run a cotton gin, haul wagons, saw lumber, grade roads, make drainage ditches, 
and do ascore of other operations with a Modern Farm Horse. Flies, bugs, heat | 
or dust cannot disturb it. Cheaper than mules. Doesn’t eat while it's resting. 

We have a catalog and other literature for you. Shall we send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
The Originators of Gas Tractors 286 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 




































PROGRESSIVE FARMER 



























Drouth Problem Solved 


WITH 


OU PONT 
choss DYNAMITE 


The ample rains of fall, winter and early spring may be drawn 
on all summer by storing them in subsoil. This is made possible by 
dynamiting the compact subsoil or hardpan, thus creating a water 
reservoir and making available fresh nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium 
and other fertilizing elements now useless. December is the’ 
time to subsoil in the South. 


Write for Free Cotton Folder 


To learn how progressive farmers are using dynamite for doubling 
cotton and corn yields, removing stumps, planting and cultivating fruit 
trees, ditching and draining. Ask for Free Booklet ‘‘New Farms For 
Old’’ and Cotton Folder No. 177 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS POWDER CO. 
PIONEER POWDER MAKERS OF AMERICA 
ESTABLISHED 1802 WILMINGTON, DEL., U. S. A. 





Store-Keepers wanted in every town and village to take and forward orders for dyna- 
mite and blasting supplies. Not necessary to carry stock. Large sale possibilities. Write at once 


for our Dealer's Proposition. pi PONT POWDER CO., DEPT. 177 . WILMINGTON, DEL. 

























Money -Making 
Crops—Instead 


of STUMPS 


"pues is no profit in raising stumps— 
unless you raise them out of the ground 
altogether. It doesn’t pay to keep on paying 
taxes on stumpy land, year after year, with- 
out getting a single penny’s profit back 
from it. Thousands of farmers have realized 
this already and have pulled out the stumps 
with the Hercules All-Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Puller. It is guaranteed to pull up i 3 
any green tree, stump or hedge you hitch it to—and we will replace any broken — 
castings any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the machine's > 
You ¢an pull an acre of stumps a day in ‘your spare time and then pull stumps fore 
your neighbors on contract jobs or rent the stump puller. i@ 


Hercules Stump Pulle 


' All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial 
3-Year Guarantee—Special Price Proposition Now 


That’s our selling plan in a nutshell. 
We want you to own a Hercules Stump 
Puller and we are meine the proposition 
that will get your order if you have stumps 
in your fields. Mail a postal now for this 

Special Price Offer 
-—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are 
writing in to us now for this very same offer. We have 


only 5,000 Hercules Stump Pullers to sell at this remark going to pull them out now quickly with the Hercules. 
able introductory price, so send the postal now. Let us Address : 


Hercules Manufacturing Co, 28017th St.. Centerville, low’ j 



























tell you about the double safety ratchets that insure the f- 
safety of you and your team; let us tell you about WOR) 
careful machining and turning of each part of 
Hercules, 


Write Postal Now 


Simply your name and address on a postal is all we 
want to send you our book and proposition. Study 
over carefully; then decide whether or not you 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether youas® 




























